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IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE 
TEACHING. 
by Ruth Rekert 


THERMAL SNSULATION OF 
WINTER COAT FABRICS 
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YOURE USING TV 
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Your Household Treasure 


Send for FREE TEACHING AIDS... 


student folders on Cookies and Cakes. 


Like all quick breads made with the Baking 
Soda-vinegar formula, this gingerbread is light 
as a feather!—for the Baking Soda in combination with the vinegar and 
molasses releases just the right amount of carbon dioxide for leavening, and 
the Baking Soda and vinegar have a tenderizing effect on the flour. This 
is an excellent recipe to use in your classes before the Christmas holidays, 
and will be welcomed by your students as a popular party snack idea. 

Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda are both pure Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda; both are products of uniform fineness and quality; both are 
untouched by human hands during the process of manufacture; both meet 
all requirements of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. A package of Baking Soda 
should be kept on hand at all times for baking as well as 100 other good 
household uses. 


Home Economics Department 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St, New York 5, N. Y. 


Yield: 6 servings 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 

% teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoons ginger 

™% teaspoon cinnamon 

ly teaspoon ground cloves 

% cup cooking molasses 

3 tablespoons vinegar 

% cup hot water 

44 cup shortening 

4 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

Whipped cream 


Sift together flour, Baking Soda, 
salt and spices. Combine molasses, 
vinegar, and water. Cream together 
shortening and sugar, blending 
thoroughly; beat in eggs. Add dry 
ingredients and liquids alternately, 
adding dry ingredients first and 
last; beat until just combined after 
each addition. Pour batter into a 
greased 6-cup ring mold. Bake in a 
350°F. (moderate) oven 40-45 
minutes. Cool. Invert on serving 
plate. Serve with whipped cream. 


BAKING SODA also 


€ Sa RE AD 
| 
[Sa ing ES 
oN Dp! f 1 Serves as an excellent dentifrice. 
3 Smothers hemes te 
for first aid. 
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Nylon... Orlon*...Dacron*... plain or fancy ... wash like a breeze 
in your automatic with normal-sudsing detergents like Tide 


* DuPont trade marks 


1 Check color fastness. (Always wash white 
nylon clone.) Remove shoulder pads and 
any non-washable trim. Very sheer blouses 


2 Dissolve Tide in tukeworm (100-110°F) 
woter. Set washer for “fine fabric” cycle. 
Limit washing time to 2-4 minutes, de- 
pending on garment construction and soil. 


should be washed in “swish bag.” 


3 Reduce avtomatic's final spin to 1-2 min- 4 Drip-dry blouses from hanger or dry in 
utes. in case of very sheer blouses being ovtomatic dryer. Be sure to follow dryer 
washed, it may be advisable to eliminate manvfocturer's instructions for low -tem- 

the final spin completely. perature sefting. 


profit from a normal-sudsing synthetic detergent 


Dirt-suspending action counts when laundering 
delicate nylon, Orlon or Dacron blouses. Get- 
ting dirt out is only part of the washing job. 
It is vitally important to keep loosened dirt 
from settling back on clothes. Tide, with its 
full-action suds, surrounds the loosened dirt 
particles . . . holds them in suspension and pre- 
vents redeposition. No leading sudsless product 
has such dirt-suspending action. 

As you know, redeposition leads to a dulling 
film, which builds up, wash after wash, dim- 
ming the brightness of man-made (and natural) 


fibers. When washed with Tide—nylon, Orlon 
or Dacron blouses keep their fresh, crisp look. 


Performance counts. In top-loading automatics, 
no washday product does a better job than 
Tide. These machines are designed for normal 
suds like Tide's, and Tide is made to give the 
best possible performance in them. 


Savings count. In top-loading automatics, no 
sudsiess product will get clothes cleaner than 
Tide—and Tide costs far less to use. 


Confidence counts. The makers of 25 automatic washers recommend Tide. 
And the leading manufacturers listed below put a free box of Tide in every 
new machine. They want their automatics to give the best results possible. 
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Why man-made fibers washed in automatics : 
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This is the third of series of Weshdey Motes from Tide, America’s feverite for evtemetic washer: Clip this 
page for reference. Fer reprints, write Tide, Procter & Gemble, Dept. P.O. Bex 294, Cincinneti 1, Obie. 
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Potato Frying Lesson 


the liquid shortening way 
—with delicate Wesson Oil 


FRENCH 
oo 


Right from the start good frying is easier to learn with Wesson 
Oil. Your students pour Wesson to proper frying level—there’s 
no digging out solid shortening. They can see just how much to 
pour—no waiting to melt, no waste. 

Wesson is instant shortening with all the delicacy and high tem- 
perature cooking advantages of finest salad oil. See by the chart 
how much higher you can heat Wesson Oil than the costliest 
solid shortenings—and still Wesson will not smoke or burn. 


Wesson Oil does not smoke {2 
Costtiest solid shortenings smoke _» 280° 


With Wesson’s extra margin of safety, you teach good frying 
with confidence. You are surer always of digestible fried foods 
with fresh, delicate flavor. Your young cooks take pride in de- 
licious results—accomplished so easily. 

Fer “French Fries”—cut potatoes into strips %-inch wide and %-inch 
thick. Dry between paper towels. Fry until light brown in deep Wesson 
Oil heated to 375°F. Wesson Fries are light, digestible. 


Fer Petete Putts—add one beaten egg to 2 cups cold, seasoned, mashed 
potatoes. Form into balls and roll in corn flakes. Fry until golden 
brown in deep Wesson Oil heated to 375°F. Fine way to use leftovers. 


fer “Whele-Fried” Potatoes (a new quick trick to try)—pierce ends of 
medium size, unpecled potatoes with a fork. Drop whole into deep 
Wesson Oil heated to 375°F. Cook 20 to 30 minutes depending on 
size. They taste better and cook faster than baked potatoes. Mild 
Wesson brings out the full flavor. 


POTATO PUFFS 


Delicate salad oil makes the finest shortening 


Wesson Oil 
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Now...from COATS & CLARK'S CROWN , ZIPPERS 


NEW REVOLUTIONARY 


TROUBLE-FREE METHOD 


for sewing in zippers—easiest, fastest, best of all! 


Saves work, time, trouble . . . and tempers! Tested 
against every known method and found to be the 
easiest to learn and teach . . . the method thar 
produces best results for both beginners and 
experts! It's Coats & Clark’s new Trouble-free 
Method ... as modern as their new Trouble- 
free Zippers that assure trouble-free zipping on a 
money-back guarantee. As logical as the new 
See-Thru Pak. As simple as the new Coats & Clark's 
Self-selector that introduces trouble-free shopping. 
Send for the free instruction leaflers—for skirt, 
neck and sleeve, and dress applications. 


Trouble free 
ZIPPING! 
Trouble free 
SHOPPING! 


Trouble free 
SEWING! 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! Don’t take anyhou)y's 
word for it—not even ours. Try the new Coats & 
Clark's Trouble-free Method yourself. Try it on your 
students. You be the judge. You'll discover many 
advantages. For example, there's less handling of 
the garment, the zipper is completely concealed 
automatically — whether the fabric is heavy or sheer. 
No measuring, your zipper does it for you. Months 
of research and testing make us confident that 
you'll be delighted with Coats & Clark's new Trowble- 
free Method . . . the method that means /eu han- 
dling and more satisfaction! 


WRITE FOR LEAFLET Iilustracing che new Coats 
& Clark's Crown “Trouble-free” Method of 
Zipper Application. Educational Mail, Dept. 
JHE 1255, Coats & Clark Inc., Box 67, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


COATS & CLARK’S 


CROWN! a ZIPPERS 
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Teaching good 
cake techniques 
is simpler...clearer 

when you use 


Golden Fluffo! 


For classroom use, Fluffo has an extra ad- 
vantage—its golden color serves as a visual 


aid in teaching good techniques. You can actually 
show how it blends with other ingredients! Each 
step is clearer, it’s easy to see when mixing is 


complete. 


Results are better too, because Fluffo is a new 
kind of shortening, a new combination of meat 
fats and vegetable oils. A special patented proc- 
ess has been developed in which the fat molecules 


are broken apart and recombined in a directed 


molecular rearrangement. Only the finest, care- 


fully selected ingredients can be used. Fluffo’s 


golden yellow color is derived from pure carotene. 


(Fluffo is not a table spread, of course.) 


Fluffo is formulated to 


Blend Fluffo and Sugar together. Add eggs and beat thor- 
oughly. Combine flour, salt and baking powder and add 


alternately with milk and vanilla. Beat w 
two 8” 


odor-free, with greater 


plasticity, top digestibility 
and the best keeping quali- 
ties. You'll find it gives 
you a new and different 


ell. Pour into 
deep) layer Pans which have been rubbed 


with Fluffo or lined with 
Paper. Bake f 
| at 350° F. or 30-35 minutes 


kind of cooking results. 


Aren't you eager to see how Fluffo works? 
You can, right away — use this handy coupon below! 


And you'll find it a great 


help in your classroom. 


The Procter & Gamble Company 

Box 687, Cincinnati |, Ohio 
Please send me without charge the 

following: 

—~ copies of Ilustrated Basic Pastry 

Lesson Poster 
—— copies of “ "What's Newest"in Baking 
and Frying” 
3 Ib. demonstration sample of Fluflo 


AIDS Important steps in pastry technique illustrated and 
explained . . . the sort of visual aid that shows your 
Procter @ Gentle wants students “how.” Six clear “step-by-step” pictures. 


you to have just what 20-Page BOOKLET —" "What's Newest’ in 
end Frying” Boking 
start in baking and fry- rying 


FREE TEACHING POSTER — Illustrated Bosic Pastry Lesson 


ing with Fluffo. Here's Nine pages of basic information and teaching ma- 
what you'll get when you terial, eleven pages of recipes with simple, interesting 
send us the coupon at variations. Get as many copies as you need. 

the right: DEMONSTRATION SUPPLY 


3 Ib. Can of New Golden Fluffo. 


© 1955, The Procter & Gomble Compony 
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sugar 3 
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Shall We Increase Our Dues? 


Eona A. Hit 
Senior Vice-President, AHEA 


Miss Hill, chairman of the department of 
home economics at the University of Kansas 
and senior vice-president of AHEA, prepared 
the following material for the Newsletter of 
the Kansas Home Economics Association. It 
is reproduced here to give members in other 
states some of the background information 
on the pending proposals for an increase in 
AHEA dues. 


A committee appointed by the executive board 
of AHEA to study the financial structure of the 
Association recommended that the membership be 
asked to consider an increase in dues. This pro- 
posal was approved by the executive committee 
and presented at the business meeting in Minneap- 
olis but was tabled for one year by vote of the 
members attending this meeting. Since this. ques- 
tion will be considered at the annual meeting in 
Washington in June 1956, it is desirable for mem- 
bers who will vote‘ on the proposals to be familiar 
with the Association's financial position. Briefly 
the reasons for this recommendation are as follows: 

In the first place our advisory committee on 
the budget has been told by our auditors and other 
financial advisers that an association such as ours 
should have a reserve fund equivalent to one 
year's expenses. Our annual expenses were $258, 
870.14 for 1954-55.° Our reserve is $93,739.95. 
Therefore the amount needed to bring our reserve 
up to a sum equivalent to last year's expenses would 


be $165,130.19. The rapid growth of the Associa- 


* Individual members vote on changes in the AHEA By- 
laws at the annual business meeting of the Association. 
See Bylaws, Article X, page 544 September 1955 Jounnar 
and also report of Constitution and Bylaws Committee, 
pages 510-511. 

*Since Miss Hill prepared this material the auditor's 
report for 1954-55 has been completed, and the figures 
used here are those for 1954-55. 


tion in terms of responsibilities increases the need 
for having a reserve on which we could rely in 
case of an emergency. Assuming that we are able 
to lay by $20,000 a year it would take nine years 
to accumulate a reserve equivalent to the expenses 
of 1954-55. At the same time during those nine 
years our expenses would probably increase, if our 
past is a criterion. Our expenses in 1949-50 were 
$202,900.99 whereas in 1954-55 they were $255,- 
870.14, or an increase of $55,969.15 in four years. 
We could therefore add $20,000 a year to our 
reserve fund, if we increase the dues and had only 
a limited increase in our expenses. 


In the second place we need a replacement and 
maintenance reserve fund for AHEA headquarters. 
Our auditor recommends that we should build a 
reserve fund at the rate of $2500 annually. This 
should be in addition to the amount budgeted for 
general building maintenance and repair each year, 
which amounts to about $3,000. This maintenance 
sum plus $5,000 needed for insurance, taxes, utili- 
ties, and the like totals $8,000, which is compar- 
able to the rent paid for office space just before 
the purchase of the present headquarters build- 
ing As members of AHEA we are proud of 
our headquarters building. It serves our profession 
and our Association well. This ownership of such 
a building has added much in prestige, has im- 
proved our public relations, and advanced the pro- 
fession and the Association. It is, however, an 
added responsibility and, in time of emergency, 
could become a liability if we did not have a re- 
serve fund. 

In the third place we need to have a more 
balanced relationship between membership income 
and income from other sources. In 1940-41 when 
our total income was $78,113.10, 53 per cent came 
from our $3 membership dues, whereas in 1954-55 
the income from our $5 membership dues was only 
37 per cent of the total income of $293,239.41. 
We are dependent upon annual meeting exhibits 
and Journat advertising for a large share of our 
income. In the event of a national emergency 
which would make the holding of an annual meet- 
ing impossible, the Association would be deprived 
of a large proportion of its income. For example 

(Continued on page 796) 
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Their Institutional Problems 


PPROXIMATELY 4 to 6 per cent of our old 

adults (ages 65 and over) now reside in 
institutions catering to the aged. Although this is 
not a very large percentage, it does assume great 
significance in terms of numbers, for upwards of 
500,000 persons may be living in various congre- 
gate centers. Homes for the aged, nursing homes, 
mental hospitals, and chronic illness hospitals, 
therefore, are indeed important among the con- 
stellation of community services for many elderly 
adults. What these institutions offer and how they 
offer it has a real effect upon community planning 
and attitudes toward the aged. 

Too many older people appear to be deteriorat- 
ing in social consciousness, physical appearance, 
or emotional stability for lack of some meaning and 
pleasure in day-to-day living. Group activity helps 
to prevent the need for mental hospital treatment 
and certainly reduces the number of requests for 
medical assistance. An environment in which older 
people can meet their own needs in their own way 
through satisfying group experiences is of very real 
value. specific emphasis will be 
placed in this discussion on developing positive 
interpersonal relationships within these institutions. 


Consequently, 


Resident and Nursing Homes 


A home for the aged may be described as a 
type of living arrangement so designed as to house 
and offer personal assurance to a substantial num- 
ber of older people. The needs of these people 
for physical and social care, in turn, usually vary 
greatly. As a group they may be older than are 
members of a community golden age club, for 
within the past 25 years the average age of resi- 
dents has risen from about 65 years of age to 
upwards of 77 years. Paradoxically, while numbers 
of homes for the aged have greatly increased dur- 
ing this period, it is still only within a handful of 
years that a general awareness has developed 
around the primacy of the social atmosphere in 
these homes. With scattered exceptions such as at 


Jerome Kaplan 


Mr. Kaplan is a group work consultant with the 
Hennepin (Minnesota) County Welfare Board. 
This article is based on a paper presented at a 
meeting of the institution administration section 
during the 1955 AHEA annual meeting. 


Ward Manor and Peabody Home in New York, 
concomitant social services have developed only 
since the 1940's. The majority of homes for the 
aged still do not have a social service department 
or a recreational worker, nor anyone especially 
assigned to such vital roles. Then, too, names 
like the following illustrations are still to be found 
in the United States: 

“Home for Friendless Women,” “Home for In- 
temperate Men,” “Home for Deserving Old Ladies,” 
“Home for Respectable, Aged Indigent Females,” 
and “Home for Incurables.” There are even “Homes 
for the Homeless.” These titles are to be com- 
pared with others like “Newark House” (in New 
Jersey) or “Pilgrim Place” (in California). 

In addition to the important functions of pro- 
viding appetizing food, adequate shelter, and com- 
petent medical care, the present-day home must 
be aware of the human contacts that are within 
its walls. 

A nursing home—as distinguished from a home 
for the aged—may be described in many ways. 
For our purposes it may be looked upon as a 
residence which houses a substantial number of 
older people who are receiving care as a group. 
It has emerged—although not universally recog- 
nized nor administered as such—as a social agency 
with positive, desirable standards of care. It is 
designed to serve the chronically ill and in a few 
instances the mentally confused. It is a medical 
care facility that consciously includes social, rec 
reational, and the erapeutic services. The infirmary 
beds are social beds; the patients are people with 
social needs. These needs are the same as for any 
person at any age, but they have attained greater 
importance for the older age group as opportunities 
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for social communication have diminished. In 
addition, old people residing in nursing homes are 
less well than others living outside the home, and 
they do not come from an homogeneous group. 

In the immediate past, interpersonal relationships 
were possible only for the select few who had 
visitors or someone to visit. Plans to insure social 
interaction among aged residents have too often 
been completely neglected. But a new era is be- 
ginning to change this picture. In increasing num- 
bers opportunities with much social significance 
are now being made available. The usual type 
of domiciliary care available to the aged in the 
past is gradually being discarded. The new con- 
cept of service takes into account the social and 
psychological aspects of human behavior applicable 
to all people at all ages and especially to old adults. 
Certainly, to most old pecple it is an extreme 
break with the past when they come to live in a 
congregate manner. To alleviate or forestall the 
trauma of such a break and, at the same time, 
to open the doors to continued pleasant living is a 
basic challenge to all homes for the aged. 

If a social atmosphere is to be cordial, effective, 
and warm, the specific needs of resident patients 
(which are more keenly felt by old adults and 
perhaps less verbalized by them as a group than 
by people of other ages) must be taken into 
account. These needs include opportunities that 
stimulate the basic desire to learn, to maintain 
and develop status, to retain or renew old skills 
and develop new “nes, and—perhaps most important 
—to create the feeling of being wanted through 
companionship and enjoyable outlets. Positive and 
stimulating relations are particularly dependent 
upon the home environment of which they are a 
part. Environmental strains may be aggravated by 
those specific stresses which especially affect old 
people, such as death of the spouse, some degree 
of invalidism, loss of previous useful activity in- 
cluding employment, reduced income, and strange 
people in a new living arrangement. All of these 
demand trying adjustments at a time when resili- 
ence is low. 

Too often the concept of “home” is left out of 
homes for the aged. Creating a satisfactory social 
life, instead of being considered a continuing phase 
of life with enormous mental health overtones, has 
been considered a fringe activity of home adminis- 
tration. Only now is it in the stage of being more 
generally recognized as an essential aspect of 
well-being for older adults, just as appetizing food, 
competent medical care, and pleasant and attrac- 
tive living arrangements have come to be. 
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Importance of Sympathetic Staff 

A nutritionist is usually on the staff; physicians 
are also attached to the home or are on call. 
Architects and construction experts are always 
available to offer expert advice on graduated steps 
or other construction features designed for greater 
comfort. Too, depending upon the auspices of the 
home, spiritual counseling is present in varying 
forms. Since recreation is a basic human need, a 
specialist in improving individual relationships and 
group consciousness is now regarded as a factor 
in home life as are these other specialists. How- 
ever, the provision of a social worker, recreation 
leader, or therapist within a home staff does not 
in itself insure a more satisfying life to the resi- 
dents, for the quality of such a service is derived 
not only through the procedures which are used 
but also the manner in which these skills are used. 
A professional worker must be a warm person who 
respects old adults and is accepted by the residents 
and fellow staff members. A skilled and capable 
worker is indeed a derivative of wise administra- 
tion. 

Mrs. Thompson, 83 years old, was very suspicious 
of everyone who performed any kind of service in 
the home for the aged where she lived. She was 
unkempt in appearance and saw no reason for 
being tidy. “After all, I'm not going anywhere,” 
was her usual comment. Six months after a patient 
volunteer with great perseverance began to “work” 
with her—under the direction of a trained social 
organizer—Mrs. Thompson demonstrated her social 
redevelopment with her statement that the volun- 
teer’s “pin was not becoming to her.” At 54, Mrs. 
Thompson regained her interest in personal appear- 
ance and is eager to participate in most of the 
functions of the home. No longer does she remain 
aloof from group activity. Neither does she con- 
sistently and adversely criticize her neighbors and 
the staff. And with much energy and care she 
selects clothing and those social outlets which 
interest her. 

Mrs. Zimmerman, a 67-year-old patient in a 
mental hospital, was released to a home for the 
aged. There was no organized social service, and 
the administrator acted in the role of paternal 
imagery toward the residents. A personality clash 
arose between the two and although the former 
expressed her desire to live in a more normal 
environment such as that represented by the home, 
and even though she was not a detriment to the 
other old people nor the functioning efficiency of 
the home, she was returned to the hospital. The 
lack of a sensitive understanding staff member and 
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board forced Mrs. Zimmerman back into an en- 
vironment which stultified her. Oblivion and mere 
existence followed. 

These examples, only two of the countless situa- 
tions which arise, both illustrate the extreme im- 
portance of competent, perceptive social direction. 


Programs 


The types of programs designed to make life 
more satisfying to older adults vary from insti- 
tution to institution. In any event, group morale 
has its greatest enhancement when the old adults 
themselves have a voice in any plannning which 
affects them. Means of making this possible may 
differ, but one effective technique is a resident's 
council. A newsletter, suggestion box, and periodic 
gatherings with the administrator are illustrative 
of other ways. 

The program must take into account the emo- 
tional requirements of people and those environ- 
mental factors which are particularly associated 
with older people. The many years of community 
living by the residents should not be disregarded. 
Therefore, even before actual activity is begun, 
an over-all comprehensive policy should be de- 
lineated, for no home can operate in isolation with- 
out regard for community structure. 

Maintenance of independence and self-respect 
is a most important goal of any social program. 
Overprotection of the elderly is as dangerous to 
their well-being as complete indifference to their 
special requirements. For example, paranoia may 
be enhanced when constant rebuffs are felt and 
previously normal outlets are frustrated. The “no 
smoking” rule and “don't do this and don't do 
that” rules are frequently by-products of over- 
protectiveness. On the other hand, when no 
solicitude is shown, apathy and rebellion are 
fostered. In either event, both approaches may 
push the old adult into a state of abnormal aging 
which is usually described by the general term 
“senility.” To delay or prevent this disinterestedness 
and apathy which result in a rather complete re- 
treat inward and away from the surrounding world, 
and to promote well-being are other expressed aims 
of social life. 

Numerous role changes occur in old age, many 
being social in origin, such as the establishment 
of a “legal old age” for various types of accrued 
benefits and services, and others resulting from 
chronic ailments like the heart diseases, arterio- 
sclerosis, and arthritis. Many old people manage 
by themselves to reorganize their lives by redefining 
their needs or by finding new satisfactions through 
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new roles and activities. We know that strong 
motivation can compensate for loss of ability. The 
purpose of any social and recreational program 
should be to promote and stimulate opportunities 
for continued happiness and usefulness, or to 
redevelop these opportunities for renewed satis- 
factions commensurate with biological changes for 
as long as the patient is in the home and for as 
long as the patient lives. 

When losses are permanent, compensations and 
mitigations must be found; if the losses are re- 
versible, an appropriate rehabilitative program 
must be undertaken. Yet we must be excep—onally 
astute, for both are in flux as new research develops 
and bold advances are created. For example, it was 
only a few short years ago that the senile were 
left to vegetate in complete hopelessness. Today, 
we recognize the possibility of a multiplicity of 
mental changes brought about by biological change 
and emotional stresses. 

The kind of old adults who are being served is 
changing, as is the type of living arrangements 
being made available to those who seek the assur- 
ance of a home for the aged. To illustrate, one 
of the major policy decisions revolves around 
whether to serve the well aged, the physically 
or mentally sick, or a combination of these. A 
board of directors of one home held deliberations 
for several years on how the home should expand. 
Its policy for years had been to admit well aged 
only; yet 20 per cent of its beds were held by 
those who had become chronically ill after admis- 
sion to the home. With one group favoring con- 
structing an infirmary and the other recommending 
cottage-type dwellings to separate the well aged, 
the directors finally reached a compromise where- 
by 20 per cent of new construction would be in- 
firmary beds. 

Again, some homes are now offering a variety 
of services. Day care centers, as distinct from 
day centers which are community centers catering 
exclusively to old people—primarily the ambulatory 
well aged—are an innovation in the social life of 
the home for the aged of today and tomorrow. 
Day care social life within a home can be extended 
to old adults who are: 

1. Mentally disturbed 

2. Physically incapacitated 

3. Former mental patients 

4. Apathetic, disinterested, or confused persons 

This service to old adults also helps maintain 
better family relations; for example, by allowing 
a daughter to go shopping or to rest from stringent 
demands of an aged parent. 
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Homes for the aged may also be day centers, 
too—as distinct from day care centers—and residents 
may participate in special clubs, community 
centers, and other communal activities. Adult edu- 
cation, recreation, varied diversions, planned and 
informal sociability between the residents and other 
old adults as well as people of all ages have a wide- 
spread effect upon personal adjustment and group 
morale, Consequently, the importance of enjoy- 
able and satisfying social contacts should not be 
underestimated. Freedom from unhealthy group 
tensions as well as loneliness are some of the keys 
to better mental and physical health. 

Nor should we forget the benefits which can 
accrue to those able to participate in group life 
outside the home. In addition to special interest 
organizations, the golden age club and camp have 
much to offer. 


Group Life Outside the Home 

The senior citizen camp is not so popular, yet, 
as the club, even though organized camping for 
the older adult is not necessarily a new phenomena. 
As far back as 1916 the Community Service Society 
of New York (as it is now called) planned “vaca- 
tions” for older people in an out-of-door group 
environment. Yet, the Society's idea seemed to be 
ahead of its time, and golden age camping appeared 
to become obsolete even before it became popular. 
Only in recent years have golden age camps begun 
to appear upon the camping scene in ever-increasing 
numbers. As in the senior citizen club movement, 
the golden age camp has, within the past few years, 
begun to mushroom throughout the country, at 
least in comparison to earlier years. Even so, the 
movement is only in its beginning phases. Tech- 
niques, methods, and program are now in the 
developmental stage. 

Successful camping experiences have been under- 
taken by old adults with chronic illnesses, many 
representing multiple diagnoses such as: arthritis, 
asthma, heart disease, neuropsychiatric problems, 
cancer, hearing difficulties, dermatitis, peptic ulcer. 
Indeed, available reports indicate fewer visits to 
the camp nurse than during the children's camping 
periods. As in the nursing home program, oppor- 
tunities should be available for individuals to re- 
main secure within the same age group and to 
reg.in or retain the feeling of being a part of the 
community with people of all ages and interests. 
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New Precepts 

The new precept assumes that the wishes and 
interests of all people vary depending upon their 
general age range and experiences, their formal 
and continuous informal education—which includes 
their cultural and environmental background—and 
their physical and mental capacities. It is important 
to keep in mind, however, that age per se is not 
the dominant factor, for the aged that are con- 
sidered handicapped can continue to live within 
their capacities. Physiologic aging must be differ- 
entiated from the pathology of degeneration which 
is not inevitable and has little to do with age. 

Since a home becomes the focal point of com- 
munal services for many an old adult, additional 
attention should be given to some of the principles 
of a recreation program and increased opportuni- 
ties for pleasant social relations. 

1. The entire staff—and the board—should under- 
stand the importance of positive social contacts. 

2.A balanced, varied group program should be 
encouraged and individual interests should be 
discovered and motivated. 

3. Activities should be initiated by the residents 
with the encouragement of staff and volunteers. 

4. Whenever desirable, participation should be en- 
couraged by friends and families. 

5. Competent and friendly staff should be provided 
to offer the wide variety of assistance needed in 

a social program for the varied groupings of old 

people. 

The community, the many professions holding 
responsibilities within a home, the board, staff, 
relatives, and—whenever _practicable—residents 
themselves should be well aware of the value of a 
social program in furthering health and social out- 
look. And especially, those who have direct home 
contacts should know how such a program works 
and give it wholehearted support. 

All available facilities in the community should 
be utilized to the maximum and co-ordinated with 
the recreation program of the home. In this man- 
ner the social life of older adults will be recognized 


‘as a most salient factor in the well-being of old 


people. 

Exciting changes are now taking place in the 
social life within homes for the aged. Indeed, the 
increased social opportunities have made a more 
satisfying life an attainable goal for many an old 
adult and will do so for many more to come. 


The Journal wishes all of its readers a very merry Christmas 
and a happy and prosperous New Year. 


Youre Using T'V 


AST June the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation devoted one of its important sectional 
meetings to the subject of TV, indicating, I believe, 
that we not only recognize the power and tre- 
mendous possibilities of TV but that as home 
economists we want to utilize and profit from 
television's remarkable ability to educate as well 
as to entertain. 

Reading, ’Riting, and Rithmetic have had to share 
the educational spotlight during the past few years. 
The younger set considers listening and watching 
to be every bit as important as the 3 R's. As a 
matter of fact, if there is not enough time to 
squeeze them all in, the chances are that watching 
will not be cut short. Children, and the majority 
of adults, too, accept TV today as an important 
addition to home life, but that decision was not 
arrived at easily by many parents. Actually, there 
still exists a great range of attitudes chiefly because 
of the types of programs that are available and 
because of concern that other values are being 
shortchanged. 

Some parents continue to hold the line. They 
refrain from buying a TV set lest it disrupt the 
orderly schedule of the household and absorb the 
leisure time of everybody. Other families own 
sets but attempt to control the watching time. 
They operate under the system that “Father knows 
best"—a position hard to maintain. Still other 
parents consider TV their cheapest and most de- 
pendable babysitter! It permits them to enjoy 
a much-needed period of quiet, and they are not 
too concerned about the kinds of programs pre- 
sented. And last, there is the growing number of 
parents who watch TV with their children and 
continue to hope that more worth-while educational 
programs will soon become available. 

Let's consider briefly the effect TV is having on 
home and family living. Let's consider, too, whether 
homemaking teachers can help families meet some 
of the TV problems that worry them. We have 
read some startling things about the impact of 
television on children. There have been surveys 
and polls conducted in city after city, but actually 
the results have been conflicting and indecisive. 
I believe parents should be reassured. It seems 
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clear that TV programs do affect children’s be- 
havior; sometimes programs tend to develop tastes 
and attitudes and they may change children’s 
habits. But it is difficult—if not impossible—to 
approximate how great or how permanent 
these changes are. children are not 
equally affected by the same programs. As back- 
grounds, activities, and other experiences vary from 
child to child, so also is the impact of television 


even 
Moreover, 


lessened or increased. 


The Slow Development of Taste 

If we, as teachers, can help pupils develop an 
appreciation for worth-while programs, the best 
programs will eventually crowd many poor ones 
off the channels. But good taste and discrimina- 
tion develop slowly, usually evolving after girls 
and boys have been given the opportunity for 
free choice and comparison. Appreciations seldom 
follow autocratic decisions by parents and teachers. 

We ourselves need to become familiar 
with the programs young people watch and like so 
that we are prepared to discuss such programs 
with them. Robert Shavon, in his book Television 
and Our Children,’ develops this point well, I 
think, when he discusses the advantage of family 
viewing of TV programs. Mr. Shayon maintains 
that for a family merely to view TV together may 


more 


not strengthen family relationships. A common 
experience w ithin a family is important, to be sure, 
but the type of experience is even more important. 
A family grouped together in silence, in a dark 
watching TV may have little 


room, engaged in 
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significance. Selective viewing is important, and 
free and critical discussion by everyone is what 
brings about closer family understandings. This, 
too, is one way to develop discrimination, for in 
evaluating programs together, standards can be 
taught in an informal and effective way. 

We must remember that comparatively few 
people watch TV for the sole—or even primary— 
purpose of becoming educated. Children certainly 
do not. They are not averse to learning, but the 
educational TV package must be attractively 
wrapped. It can be too; but, according to the Office 
of Education, families and teachers might well 
set up criteria for judging the worthiness of a 
program. They suggest that we ask ourselves these 
questions. First, does a particular program possess 
anything of permanent value? Second, does it set 
a good example? And last, does it have a spiritual 
lift? And by this is meant, do you feel better after 
seeing it and are you glad that you traded your 
own precious time for the privilege of watching 
and listening to the program. 

Any teacher or parent can give such a test to 
regular programs on the air, and, in a measure, 
the proportion of yes answers will indicate whether 
a program has educational value. Many programs 
almost certainly would not receive a passing grade; 
and, according to one estimate, only about 5 per 
cent of the network programs are directly valuable 
for school purposes. To use these programs for 
teaching purposes is not usually feasible except 
as the programs can be referred to for out-of-school 
viewing. Appropriate programs are seldom avail- 
able at the time the class period is scheduled. 
Commercial TV schedules and school sessions can 
seldom be synchronized. At present, however, 
three-fourths of the school systems in the United 
States may share in channels that have already 
been set aside for educational purposes. State-wide 
TV programs are developing, and program libraries 
of film and tape for use over school TV systems 
will materialize in the future. When schools are 
able to maintain their own TV stations, as a few 
do now, we can, as someone has said, “enjoy a 
tailor made program produced from our own scripts 
delivered to the classroom at the exact time we 
want them. Such programs will be shorn of ex- 
traneous material and limited only by our own 
skill in production.” But in most communities this 
picture is for teachers of the future; the majority 
of us are concerned with what we can do with 
TV here and now. 

First of all, we must learn how to direct TV 
shows. Since our own education came before 
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TV training was available, it is up to us to prepare 
ourselves. We will never do it by pretending the 
need doesn't exist, for it is not possible to over- 
look the facts that in most cities aerials stand up 
in the air like trees in a forest, that seventh and 
eighth grade pupils spend more time with the 
radio and TV in a year than they do in school, 
and that in Chicago, for instance, a survey shows 
there are actually more TV sets than bathtubs! 
The evidence of the growth and influence of TV 
is everywhere about us. 


Program Planning Is Important 

But if we are to participate in television, we 
must watch it, study it, and have faith in it. And 
to learn how to participate, we must visit TY 
studios and watch shows being telecast so that 
we can understand the problems and resources of 
studio presentations. 

Uncertainty about what to show on TV pro- 
grams hinders some of us from even beginning, for 
there are no definite rules to determine what should 
be presented at the elementary, the secondary, or 
adult levels. We must determine what we want 
the public to think about our particular classes 
and our homemaking department in general. As 
soon as we have a clear idea about that, we can 
examine our curriculum and search out class activi- 
ties that will show that we are accomplishing our 
aims. The next important thing is to show it—not 
talk it, for showing is what makes TV fascinating 
and what makes it better than radio for us. We can 
show our program by activity, slides, flip cards, 
charts, posters, spontaneous discussions, and smooth 
demonstrations. Programs pertaining to foods, cloth- 
ing, equipment, or home furnishings can be pre- 
sented around the “how to do it” idea. Intangible 
ideas are more difficult and usually require discus- 
sion, narration, or the interview technique. In 
television, it is not an elaborate production that 
counts; it is people doing things—the things we've 
been doing well for years as well as the things that 
are new to homemakers. ‘ 

To be more specific, why not have more pro- 
grams like the class-planned program “role-played™ 
for the elementary, secondary, and adult education 
section of AHEA in Minneapolis? Why not plan 
a series of such round tables based upon the prob- 
lems of teen-agers; why they feel as they do about 
their problems and the opinions of their families; 
how they think families can cope with these differ- 
ences of opinion more satisfactorily. Such discus- 
sions will interest parents; they will represent a real 
situation for teen-agers; and they will help to 
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interpret home economics as a family life program 
far removed from the cooking and sewing era. 

Programs of this type should be put on tape as 
they are presented so that each presentation can 
be played back. The content, delivery, and format 
of each presentation can then be discussed and 
analyzed later by those who participated and by 
the homemaking class as well. On the next round, 
a better program is likely, and, in addition, this 
technique is an effective way of encouraging girls 
to evaluate all TV programs more critically. 

If your class is working on a nutrition unit, 
why not present the high lights of everyday 
nutrition with tips on food values and menu plan- 
ning? Do it by showing—not talking. Use simple 
cards, an informal demonstration, attractive posters, 
actual foods, and a narrator to present your story. 
As educators, we can present facts without con- 
cerning ourselves about selling a product, and 
listeners appreciate simple statements of fact un- 
related to salesmanship. 

Programs of this nature are to be preferred to 
the well-worn style shows and cooking demon- 
strations which, after all, do little to increase the 
public's understanding of our program. TV is a 
new media, and we need to think and act in a 
new and broader dimension. 

Richard B. Hull of Iowa State College has ex- 
pressed it well by saying “in TV we open the 
window so others can see in.” We can't, of course, 
just “aim the camera at anyone and get something 
worthwhile. There must be ... a purposeful plan.” 

It is important, too, that the participants of a 
TV program have ability, personality, and facility 
to talk naturally. A TV program is not the place 
to help the shy or timid girl to overcome her diffi- 
Educational broadcasts need not be glam- 
entertaining, 


dence. 
orous, but they must be interesting, 
and instructive. They must show good teaching; 
and if we are able to do these things, we will put 
on a good show and it will be acceptable to the 
broadcasting studio. 

Another important thing to remember is that we 
must decide upon the right type of program to in- 
terest the audience we aim to reach and please. As 
the commercial programs have already discovered, 
we cannot overestimate the importance of selecting 
programs in keeping with our purposes and activi- 
ties and attuned to an appropriate audience—for 
the soundest promotion is a good educational pro- 
gram. And if we show that, good will and prestige 
will follow 

Those of us who work at this business of radio 
and TV promotion experience many frustrations. 
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We wonder sometimes if it is worth the effort; we 
feel inadequate and unprepared to do the new 
task; we wonder if anyone really listens to educa- 
tional broadcasts; and sometimes we question 
whether we might accomplish more by some other 
means. These reactions are natural in the face of 
something as new and as demanding as TV, but 
they make us uneasy just the same. 

It seems to me that as home economists we have 
been far too complacent about our profession. We 
have trained nutritionists; we have certified 
teachers; and we have prepared specialists and ex- 
perts in many areas; but what we have not done 
is to develop home economics “popularizers,” if 
there is such a word. Good promotion is exactly 
as important as our other objectives. It is just as 
much needed and every bit as worthy, for it is 
not enough to harbor knowledge—it is sharing that 
counts. TV offers us a chance to gain prestige for 
our profession, and we must not be dismayed by 
the obstacles we meet. 

Television can become an instrument of great 
service to us now when, more urgently than ever 
before, we need to have parents and the public 
understand our program. TV can bring our facts 
to the attention of fathers, mothers, and prospec- 
tive pupils . . . and the best of it all is—this service 
is free. Last year in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, | recall reading a nice statement about the 
promotional services that TV can supply. The 
article concluded that there was a time when, if 
a man built a better mousetrap, the world would 
beat a path to his door. But today, the automobile 
manufacturer has reversed the traffic. He builds 
a better car, buys an hour on TV, drives the car 
right through the door into our living room, and, 
while the car slowly revolves, reminds us to take 
note that the horsepower of the B 
up from this to that, the € 
even further, and so on, and so on... . 


has gone 
has gone up 


Let us, in education, consider the same tech- 
nique. Let us build a better and more modern 
curriculum, and let us take it right into the living 
room to parents and prospective homemaking stu 
dents for them to see, to appreciate, and to want 
And while we do it, let us remember that in 1954 
commercial sponsors paid $593 million for the 
chance to advertise their products We in educa 
tion are guests of the networks. Let us make the 
most of it, and maybe when we are more experi- 
enced than we are today, we, too, will be con- 
vinced as the professionals are that there is “no 
business like show business”"—even for the home 
economist! 


Improvement of College Teaching 


HESE past ten years have been a time of 

deep self-examination in higher education, 
with many national commissions, state committees, 
and local faculty groups seeking better ways of 
educating college youth. Every area of higher 
education has experienced, in some measure, the 
impact of this move toward self-improvement. 
Even graduate education, which has often been 
characterized as the center of “glacial resistance” 
to new ideas, seems to be undergoing a quiet 
revolution. Fields of concentration have been re- 
defined in some institutions to suit better the needs 
of prospective college teachers, and special courses, 
seminars, and internships developed to foster 
actual skill in teaching. 

A constant stream of books, articles, and re- 
search reports also attests to the high interest today in 
rethinking college classroom instruction. Tead's 
College Teaching and Learning, Cronkhite’s A 
Handbook for College Teachers, Cantor's Teaching- 
Learning Process, Kelly's Improving College Instruc- 
tion, and French's Accent on Teaching briefly 
suggest by their titles the renewed concern for 
this problem at the college level. National confer- 
ences and dozens of summer workshops and in- 
stitutes are likewise focusing attention on teaching 
problems. 

Yet it is on local campuses that the most 
promising attempts are being made to infuse a new 
life and spirit into college teaching. Books and 
conferences may provoke concern, but it is teachers 
themselves who must experiment with these new 
approaches. Revised curriculums represent but part 
of the answer, for no course of study, as such, will 
guarantee learning effectiveness and the expected 
intellectual and social attitudes. These are fully 
as much a function of the way in which materials 
are developed as of the subject content itself. More 
and more, we are coming to appreciate the key 
role which the classroom teacher, through her day- 
by-day contacts with students, holds in shaping 
learning outcomes. 


What Is Teaching? 
Since our topic implies that college teaching 
stands in some need of reform, it may be well to 
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examine first what “teaching” really is. Three ele- 
ments will be assumed—a person of genuine 
scholarly competence, both motivated and able to 
guide students’ learning in the field involved; an 
individual or group needing to acquire certain 
understandings, skills, or attitudes; anc an inter- 
action process that promotes their attainment. 

While learning can take place without formal 
instruction, as indeed much of our learning does 
actually occur, the reverse does not hold. It is 
probably safe to say that there has been no real 
teaching unless students have in some measure 
achieved the desired outcomes. At least this is 
so if we conceive of teaching as involving far more 
than “showing” or “presenting.” 

Basically, the teacher's job is to structure the 
situation in such a way as to stimulate and aid 
the learner in acquiring the needed competencies. 

The teacher's role thus becomes that of a guide, 
whose prime function it is to expedite the task. 
But the teacher can never take over the student's 
responsibility, nor dare she try to do so, if she 
realizes that the first principle of learning is self- 
effort. Marie Rasey, in her provocative volume 
This Is Teaching, has expressed this newer view 
very well when she characterizes the teacher as 
“the scene-shifter and stage manager . . . manipu- 
lating circumstances about the learner, turning full 
spotlight on some items, shrouding others in in- 
triguing shadows” (1). 

That college teaching often has not resulted in 
the anticipated learnings is witnessed by many 
studies. Perhaps because of a low level of motiva- 
tion initially, which we have done too little to 
correct, most students achieve far less during the 
progress of a course than might have been expected 
from the time and effort involved. Perhaps still 
more disquietingly, evaluations made months or 
years later reveal that much that was apparently 
gained has been of a rather transitory nature. 
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Learnings have not been sufficiently integrated and 
applied to become really stable possessions, en- 
abling the person to act more wisely in a wide 
range of personal and professional situations. If 
our aim is to teach for meaning and use, college 
instruction apparently stands in need of some fun- 
damental change. 


Current Efforts to Improve College Teaching 


What, then, are a few of the more significant 
trends today? How are college teaching methods 
being altered to suit our rapidly expanding student 
population and to implement our newer concepts 
of the curriculum? Several developments will be 
reviewed, with brief suggestions regarding their use 
in undergraduate classes. 

Recent efforts to select teaching methods with 
more deliberate attention to the ends we are seek- 
ing are particularly noteworthy. Instead of using 
the same method routinely, more and more teachers 
are choosing their methods in terms of certain 
specific results they hope to achieve. This repre- 
sents a definite step forward, for we have not 
always been too clear-sighted as to what might 
be gained from class instruction. After visiting 
hundreds of college classes Paul Klapper, former 
president of Queens College, identified, as his most 
overwhelming impression, the general “aimless- 
ness” of much college instruction—that neither 
teachers nor students seemed to know very well 
what purposes these activities were serving (2). 

Benjamin Bloom, in his highly suggestive chapter 
in French's Accent on Teaching, reports on the 
thought-processes of students during lectures and 
discussions. Using an ingenious “stimulated recall” 
method, by which students, on hearing tape- 
recordings of class sessions within 48 hours after 
the classes, reinstated the thoughts they had had, 
Bloom found what every teacher suspects—namely, 
that while the class situation may physically im- 
prison students, their thoughts may release them 
from the immediate environmeut. Much of stu- 
dents’ thinking was occupied with extraneous 
aspects—thoughts about the other persons, includ- 
ing the instructor, thoughts about the physical 
environment, and thoughts about the individual 
himself—particularly his status in the group. 
Analysis of these thought-processes vielded many 
interesting findings regarding the quality of thoughts 
that lectures and discussions evoke. Bloom dis- 
covered that “the lecture is especially successful in 
securing the attention of students to what is being 
said, but that it evokes primarily those thoughts 
which are appropriate to the following and com- 
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prehending of information, while the discussion is 
more successful in evoking complex problem- 
solving types of thought” (3). In fact, he found 
that the least efficient discussion was superior in 
this latter respect to most lectures. 

The recent work by the University Examiners 
Conference in developing a “Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives,” (4) in which a great variety 
of instructional aims are defined in behavioral 
terms, should help faculties in all fields to become 
more conscious and articulate as to their teaching 
goals. The more sharply defined our purposes are, 
the more discriminating should be our selection of 
subject content and teaching methods, and the 
more likely we shall be to attain them through 
the teaching-learning process. 

The effective teacher also thinks in terms of the 
human beings who comprise her classes. Unless 
the teacher becomes skilled in adapting her in- 
struction to individual and special needs, many 
students will not be challenged to their optimum 
effort. This effort to take account of the particular 
persons we teach represents, then, a second among 
the trends selected for review. There is an encour- 
aging move today away from uniformity to recog- 
nition of the values of uniqueness—that, to quote 
Ralph Harper, each student represents a “once-for- 
all-being” and that “the good teacher aims to pro- 
duce, not replicas, but men and women who stand 
apart from him even more distinctly than when he 
first met them” (5) 

Judging from several recent studies, teachers 
should be alert to differences among their students 
not only in intellectual development and back- 
ground experiences but also in personality patterns 
and other less readily perceived characteristics. 
Thus Lauren Wispé, in a study of several teaching 
methods used in Harvard University’s social rela- 
tions course, found that whereas the more intro- 
spective students profited from directive styles of 
teaching, such as the lecture method, the extroverts 
rebelled against it, doing their best work in a more 
relaxed, permissive class situation (6). 

Gaier's recent studies, relating the students’ in- 
ternal states of anxiety, rigidity, or negativism to 
their performance in a college American history 
class, also has many implications for teaching in 
other fields (7). He discovered, for example, that 
the anxious student, who spent much time in clas 
thinking about himself, achieved at about the same 
level as other students on tests of specific informa- 
tion but was quite handicapped on tasks requiring 
analysis, synthesis, or application. The negative 
student, in contrast, was at no disadvantage with 
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respect to test performance but devoted much of 
his class time to critical thoughts regarding the 
course, his instructor, and his colleagues. Most dis- 
turbing were the findings regarding students who 
show pronounced rigidity in their ways of thinking 
and acting. These people actually excelled on ex- 
aminations probing specific inforination but were 
almost completely unable to effect any sound inte- 
gration or interpretation of what they were learn- 
ing. Such findings impress the conscientious teacher 
with the need for finding out more about her 
students and taking the discovered differences into 
account in planning her teaching. 

It is also becoming clear that some teachers use 
certain methods more effectively than others. Some 
interesting research by Maas suggests that teachers 
who project their feelings easily are more at home 
in informal, “permissive type” classes. “Inner- 
directed” persons may, in contrast, require a some- 
what more formally structured teaching situation 
(8). Every te “acher apparently needs to try out 
different methods ana discover those which enable 
her to make her best contribution to student 
learning. 

We are likewise discovering better ways of 
utilizing the resources of the whole class or learn- 
ing group. Certainly the growing number of “group 
dynamics” studies has alerted us to the forces 
resident in groups and to the dramatic influence 
these may have on learning. The studies of Asch 
(9) and Schacter (10), for example, show how 
potent these forces toward conformity with peer 
opinions are, often causing individuals to disregard 
clear evidences to the contrary. 

The researches of Lewin, Lippitt, Pressey, and 
others, dealing with the “social climate” of groups 
and its influence on learning, point up the need for 
making students feel themselves part of a dynamic, 
functioning group, not merely persons who happen 
to occupy the same classroom. Though our class 
system assumes that students wil! be stimulated 
and aided by learning in a group situation, we have 
too often defined students’ responsibilities in terms 
of meeting the instructor's requirements, not con- 
tributing significantly to other members of the 
learning group. 

Instructors who are aware of these facts will 
make considerable effort to discover and resolve 
tensions that prevent development of any real sense 
of security and freedom in the classroom. They 
will likewise view students as skill resources, each 
able to contribute something worth while to class 
study of a problem, and will therefore help them 
combine into effective learning groups for particular 
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tasks. Herbert Thelan’s “principle of least group 
size” seems worthy of mention here—namely that 
for every learning problem the class should be 
divided into the smallest ‘size groups in which are 
represented the skills actually needed to solve it 
(11). This principle recognizes that some tasks are 
appropriately performed by one individual working 
alone, others by small groups, while still others 
may be as well done in very large classes. 

This leads to the conce pt of “variable class size,” 
in which the instructor adjusts the size of the 
groups to the particular task requirement. Not only 
will the usual subject learnings be promoted by 
such a scheme but important social skills and 
attitudes should also be acquired. As students serve 
in different roles they should become better pre- 
pared to work with their colleagues in undertakings 
beyond the classroom. Under such a plan, the 
teacher does not surrender her professional role 
but works with her students to plan fruitful uses 
of class time and associated activities, and then to 
appraise how successful these efforts have been. 

A fourth hopeful development is the greater 
emphasis which is being placed on student initiative 
and responsibility. In line with this view, students 
are being given many opportunities to choose, plan, 
and freely carry out tasks. As Ordway Tead has 
stated in his book College Teaching and College 
Learning, “For the teacher the perennial question 
is how am I implicating the student in a combina- 
tion of thought, creativity, capacity to act, and to 
communicate, which are the appropriate outcomes 
of my subject field” (12). The student needs to 
feel creatively involved and implicated—not just 
occasionally but throughout the course. The in- 
structor who is committed to this view therefore 
tries to maximize the intellectual competence and 
emotional independence of her students through 
various techniques, principally raising questions, 
not giving answers, which Hocking has suggested 
has been our “chief educational treason” as 
teachers (13). As he points out, to really under- 
stand a social institution or a scientific principle 
is to feel the “tug of the contest” out of which it 
has emerged. Teachers must, therefore, resist the 
urge to substitute, for their students. the solution 
to the struggle for the struggle itself. 

Findings from a recent University of Minnesota 
study, probing student attitudes toward instruction 
in our Arts College, are somewhat disquieting 
here (14). While students expressed generally 
favorable opinions about their teachers, the items 
they rated highest emphasized the instructor's own 
competence and activity. They thought that most 
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of their teachers had a quite thorough knowledge 
of their subjects, prepared well for their classes, 
and made clear, explicit assignments. But these 
students gave lowest rating to an item inquiring 
whether their instructors really encouraged them 
to think for themselves. 

These are not isolated findings, for the Brooklyn 
College study (15) and many other studies of stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward instruction suggest the same 
pattern of “instructor-centered” teaching. This may 
explain why 820 college presidents and deans, when 
given an opportunity to specify the characteristics 
that should be emphasized in preparing and em- 
ploying college teachers, gave first rank to “the 
ability to inspire students to think for them- 
selves” (16). 

Many instructional schemes are being tried to 
encourage students to captain their own educa 
tion—as, for example, individual and small-group 
projects in regular classes, reading periods, seminars, 
and tutorial and honors plans. 

In fine with this, but worthy of separate mention 
as a fifth trend, is the more deliberate effort which 
many college teachers are making to cultivate 
functional skills and abilities, not merely to aid 
their students in amassing information. Recogniz- 
ing that they cannot hope to provide students with 
ready-made answers to problems still ten or twenty 
years distant, many teachers are discouraging pas- 
sive, hurried absorption of materials. This too often, 
they find, results only in glib answers on tests, not 
in actual competence in the use of these concepts 
or ideas. 

To develop these important skills and abilities, a 
much greater variety of methods is being used in 
the classroom, stressing, as has been pointed out 
before, students’ own active exploration of prob- 
lems. Umstattd’s study of college instructional 
practices shows that, though most teachers still rely 
heavily on one or two methods, the diversity of 
means used has been steadily increasing in recent 
years (17). Thus many more college teachers are 
supplementing or replacing lecture or conventional 
“recitations” with informal discussions, panels, socio- 
dramas, case-studies, individually-guided reading 
projects, laboratory problems of new design, com- 
munity surveys, and dozens of other methods. Term- 
ing carefully prepared cases “the closest substitute 
for experience we can achieve,” Gibson argues that 
“the case must present not a conclusion but a 
problem with which the student is forced to deal. 
The value to the student derives not from ‘memo- 
rization’ of the conclusion but from the process of 
solution” (18). 
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In this connection, the findings from another 
recent study, dealing in this instance with under- 
graduate use of the library, raise some disturbing 
questions (19). For they show that students over- 
whelmingly go to the library to consult specifically 
assigned books or articles—often just the few pages 
the teacher has designated—not to search out 
problems for themselves. They seem, in other 
words, to be getting scant practice in locating 
materials and in using these with wisdom and 
discrimination—skills they will almost certainly 
need in their out-of-school years. Perhaps we should 
ask ourselves, to quote again from William Hock- 
ing’s penetrating discussion, whether we, as 
teachers, “are testing the power of our students 
by their ability to answer our questions or by their 
ability to frame their own questions and to devise 
appropriate ways to answer them” (20). 

Still another important trend, a sixth among 
those we are considering, is toward encouraging a 
greater measure of relational thinking and generali- 
zation. College teachers are helping students, more 
than ever before, to co-ordinate or integrate their 
concepts so that they emerge with more valid 
generalized ideas. This does not imply that de- 
tailed factual materials should be neglected: rather, 
that they should be taught with a constant view to 
students’ use of them in developing these more 
inclusive understandings and attitudes. This raises 
many problems concerning teaching methods, for 
too often even those used in college and graduate 
courses have developed the impression, to quote 
Howard Mumford Jones, that “lessons are scourges 
to be administered, thirty stripes today and forty 
tomorrow” (21). Such disconnected, fragmentary 
experiences do not promote the assimilation and 
interpretation that real scholarship requires. This 
likely explains why students, who have been con- 
tent merely to record and memorize specifics, often 
find it so difficult to translate their learnings into 
any permanently meaningful form. 

One major criticism of college teaching, revealed 
in our Minnesota studies as in many others, is that 
teachers characteristically do not devote enough 
attention to relating the learnings in a particular 
course either to students’ other course work or to 
their off-campus experiences. Yet the chief out- 
comes of a college education should be found in 
such generalized learnings, through which the stu- 
dent develops perspective and a set of values to 
which he is personally committed. Ortega, in his 
Mission of the University, has characterized many 
college-trained people as “the new barbarians, 
ignorant of the essential system of ideas concern- 
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ing the world and man, which belong to our 
time” (22). Perhaps this should provoke some 
soul-searching among all of us as college teachers, 
to examine whether our students are being given 
sufficient opportunities to relate, to reflect, and to 
integrate, so that they leave our courses with well- 
founded views and with at least a start toward 
building a personal philosophy of life. 

A final notable trend is the growing effort to 
appraise college teaching. Searching evaluations 
are being sought from students, colleagues, alumni, 
and others who are in a position to judge college 
teaching. Teachers themselves are making con- 
tinuing efforts to find out what has been accom- 
plished. Carefully designed experimental studies 
are likewise helping to test the appropriateness of 
various methods for particular purposes. Follow-up 
studies are looking beyond individual courses to 
the meaning and application of these learnings in 
students’ later life. As teachers become more ex- 
perimentally minded, they are getting out of the 
dead rut of doing things in the same way year 
after year. Moreover, they are helping to develop 
principles that should provide a sounder basis for 
educational practice in the future. 


A“Summing Up” 

Several trends have been outlined—that teaching 
methods are being more deliberately chosen in 
terms of the ends sought, that instruction is be- 
coming better suited to both the students’ and 
instructor's special needs, that the resources of the 
whole class or learning group are being more 
consciously exploited, that greater stress is being 
placed on student initiative and responsibility, that 
instruction is being pointed increasingly toward 
development and use of generalized skills, concepts, 
and values, and that it is being constantly read- 
justed through searching evaluation of its outcomes. 
These illustrate but a few of the ways in which 
college teaching is being improved. Whether we 
shall continue to move forward, or revert, under 
pressure of the coming skyrocketing enrollments, 
to conventional “mass-teaching” techniques will de- 
pend on how wisely we plan for this inevitable 
expansion. 

Certainly the studies made to date do not suggest 
that there is any one best method of teaching. 
Rather, they underscore the fact that effective 
teaching is really a subtle and intricate affair, with 
methods intelligently adjusted to many factors. The 
solutions we each develop must thus be our own, 
since teaching is an intensely personal matter. Yet 
the test of any method would seem to lie in the 
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degree to which it arouses students to active, sus- 
tained efforts. Good teaching may differ worlds in 
its methods, but it stimulates students’ thinking. 

As Houston Peterson concindes his book Great 
Teachers, after reviewing the styles used by many 
distinguished instructors, 


The best teacher often started at the wrong point and 
made several false starts. He was tentative in his inferences 
and often hesitant in his manner. At the end of a dis- 
cussion he would leave at least some loose ends—which 
were live ends. He made few things completely clear and 
simple. But he made his students think and he opened 
windows and he pointed to the horizon beyond (23). 
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Using Community Resources in 


Teaching Child Care and Guidance 


T is a trite saying that necessity is the mother 
of invention, but rewarding results in the 
field of education are often brought about when 
circumstances force one to change a pattern and 
to think of new approaches and ways of teaching. 
Until a year ago students in the prenursing pro- 
gram at the University of Kansas spent five 
semesters on campus before going to the Medical 
Center to complete their training. Then the nurs- 
ing program was changed, and students now spend 
only four semesters on campus. When the change 
was made, questions arose as to what should be 
omitted and what changes could be made so that 
nothing essential would be left out. One of the 
areas of study in which changes had to be made 
was child development. Formerly, prenursing stu- 
dents had been required to take six semester hours 
of child development—a three-hour basic course 
during the freshman or sophomore year and a 
three-hour junior year course which dealt entire ‘ly 
with the preschool child and carried a wee kly 
laboratory in the school. The six-hour 
requirement was cut to five hours, all to be taken 
before the end of the sophomore year. To meet 
this change two alternatives were possible: to 
reduce the junior course to sophomore level with 
a two-hour credit or to devise a new course. The 
latter alternative was chosen. A new course which 
would give students opportunity to work with 
children of all ages from infancy through school 
age was planned. Three weeks would be spent in 
study of infants under one year; three weeks, i 
studying toddlers between one and two years; five 
weeks would be spent in the nursery school; and 
three weeks would be spent in experiences with 
school-age children. Obviously, the help of parents 
and school people would be needed. 

Through the co-operation of two physicians in 
the community a number of young parents con- 
sented to co-operate in carrying out the plan. One 
group of parents who had babies under one year 
of age agreed to have a team of two students come 
to their homes for three two-hour periods to ob- 
serve and care for the baby under the mother's 
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supervision. Then the students went for three two- 
hour periods to homes of other parents who had 
toddlers between one and two years of age. Most 
of the students found great joy and satisfaction 
in working with these babies and became very 
aware of the ways of different mothers, the per- 
sonalities of different babies, as well as learning 
about feeding, dressing, bathing, play materials, 
and use of equipment. After working with the 
infants whom they could cuddle and love freely, 
students were often frustrated by the independence 
and assertion of the toddlers and did not get the 
same satisfaction from working with them until 
they began to see and appreciate the growth and 
development that was taking place. Then they 
began to realize the need for different approaches 
and thought less about their own emotional satis- 
faction and more about the child. 

Report forms filled out in connection with each 
kind of experience were used as a basis for obser- 
vation, study, and class discussion. The report 
form for the infant study included material on feed- 
ing, dressing, bathing, sleeping arrangements, play- 
things, and a study of the characteristics and 
development of the individual infant. A checklist 
of activities in which the student participated was 
attached. The co-operating mother’s report con- 
sisted of a checklist of activities which students had 
participated in and space for her own comments. 

The report on the toddler included data sum- 
marizing facts, such as foods eaten or clothing 
worn, and describing individual characteristics of 
the child and the methods and attitudes of the 
parents on the following topics: feeding, dressing, 
sleep, bathing, toilet training, play, the individual 
toddler, safety precautions in the home, and ways 
in which the mother’s attitude toward the child 
is expressed or shown 
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The University of Kansas 


Students work in homes of infants and toddlers. 


Experiences with both infants and toddlers were 
exchanged in class, and readings and films were 
correlated. 

Since laboratory hours for the students were 
planned to fit in with baby and family schedules, 
there was a minimum of inconvenience to the 
families co-operating. The attitudes of the co- 
operating mothers are evident in their comments: 


I only hope the students enjoyed and profited as much 
as I did. 1 feel it is an invaluable experience for girls to 
actually participate in the care of babies, especially for 
those who do not have the opportunity elsewhere. 

The girls always stayed 30 to 40 minutes over their 
regular time to talk things over. 

I enjoyed having the girls work with the baby. One day 
he had had his smallpox shot and was fussy. This gave 
them an opportunity to see him under different circum- 
stances. 

I think this gives the girls a wonderful opportunity to 
see children in their own surroundings. 

How I wish I had had this opportunity to observe and 
care for a baby before my first one arrived. 

This was a fine experience for us « . May I say that 
I was particularly glad to have girls of different races come 
into my home. It gave me an opportunity to teach good 
relationships to my older children. 

Following the six weeks’ experience with children 
under two, five weeks were given to the study of 
children of preschool age. Students spent a two- 
hour laboratory period in the nursery school each 
week. The nursery school teachers were a little 
hesitant about putting students to work with chil- 
dren without a period of observation; but since 
this course followed, or was taken concurrently 
with, the basic course it was thought that the obser- 
vation and discussion of this age level offered there 
would provide enough background. In the nursery 
school the students were able to see the growth 


and development in contrast with the younger 


children and appreciate the great strides that had 
been made. They appreciated the attitudes of 
parents as they had so recently worked with 
parents on an intimate basis in their homes. 

During the first of the three weeks devoted to the 
study of the school-age child, students in teams of 
two accompanied the school nurse on her round 
of duty. Thus they were able to see the types of 
ailments with which a school nurse has to deal, 
how she handles children of different age levels, 
the records she keeps, the relationships between 
nurse and child, and the clinic set-up in the school. 
The second week the students observed in grade 
school classrooms. There they noted such things as: 


Differences in physical development, social contacts made 
by children, posture, and use of language 

Behavior such as shyness, showing off, nail biting, thumb- 
sucking 

Social lessons being taught 

Signs of illness and fatigue 

Techniques used by teacher—positive directions, choices, 
approval and disapproval, opportunities for group and 
individual accomplishment 


The third week the student spent two hours with 
a school-age child in his own home. Through this 
visit the student learned something about the 
child's interests, his friends, even his fears. This 
experience was helpful in showing students ways in 
which they could establish rapport with children 
of this age group. 

Student reaction to this course has been en- 
thusiastic. They felt the experiences in homes were 
especially beneficial. They were amazed by the 
patience, the resourcefulness and ingenuity, the 
pride and affection shown by young mothers. They 
felt they would have a friendly and understanding 
attitude toward parents in the future. They liked 
going to homes in teams as it reduced their in- 
security and gave them an opportunity to talk over 
the experience and check each other on observa- 
tion and practice. 

Requests have come to open the course to all 
students. It would seem to be a way to provide 
experiences with children in situations where 
nursery schools and home management houses are 
not evailable. The greatest effort involved in 
carrying out this course lay in the planning and 
making detailed arrangements for each student's 
experiences in the home and school; but the rich 
material brought in for discussion, the growth of 
the students, their increased awareness and self- 
confidence, their appreciation of parenthood and 
the contribution of others who work with children 
more than repaid the work involved. 
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The Professional Person and Families 


ANY professional persons, other than those 

who work full time with families or 
whose major responsibilities are focused on families, 
are engaged in work which brings them into con- 
tact with families. Often they have had little or 
no training in the area of family relations which 
would contribute to the fulfilling of the family- 
centered aspects of their professional responsibili- 
ties. 

It is clear that a nursery school teacher is better 
qualified to understand the children in her care 
if she is acquainted with some of the important 
factors in the home life of the children. Likewise, 
a high school home economics teacher can better 
meet the needs of the girls in her classes if she 
knows something about the home life of these 
girls. The family is equally important to people in 
many other professions. 

Two general kinds of information about families 
are involved here: (1) some insight into the over- 
all cultural background, class status, and com- 
munity setting for each family and (2) information 
relating to the unique family characteristics and/or 
problems. 

Any professional person whose work involves 
responsibilities to other human beings can do a 
much better professional job if he: 

1. Gains as much useful insight and information 
as possible about the family life of his “subjects” 
as it throws light on the significance of the family 
to his “subject” 

2. Develops positive working relationships and atti- 
tudes between himself and his subjects as well 
as his subjects’ families 

3. Makes wise professional use of this information 
and these relationships 
If one is to gain even a partial understanding 

of people, it is necessary to study the context in 

which they live and to try to determine the par- 
ticular meaning this context has for them. In 
most cases, family living is a major part of that 
context, thus making it necessary for the profes- 


The term “subject” or “subjects” refers to persons whom 
professional people serve, such as studer‘s, clients, patients, 
or counselees 
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sional person to have information about a subject's 
family in order to work effectively with that sub- 
ject and/or his family. 

Hymes * has called attention to this fact in regard 
to the responsibilities of the teacher as a profes- 
sional person. He points out that not enough 
teachers are in touch with the complexities of 
family life and that teachers often have little feel- 
ing for what the start of a day is like in a family. 
He says, too, that the teacher may be equally un- 
touched by what the rest of the day (before and 
after school) is like for families and the people 
in them. He reminds teachers that they do not 
see the time, the energy, the money spent, the 
problems solved, the trips made, and the people 
talked to—the background that lets the child be in 
school. The point of this paper is that these 
aspects of family living are just as significant to 
other professional persons as they are to the 
teacher. 

Another reason why families are important to 
professional persons is that they are valuable 
sources of information. If one is working with a 
child, for example, its parents can provide facts about 
its strengths, weaknesses, idiosyncracies, and other 
kinds of information which would help the pro- 
fessional person gain additional insight into the 
child and its behavior. 

What the prote ssional person wants to accom- 
plish with his subject is often affected by the 
amount of family co-operation, and information 
about a family often helps determine what to ex- 
pect of a subject. 


? James L. Hymes, Jn. Effectice Home-School Relations. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955, pp. 73-75 
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Too, information about families may often hold 
the answer as to how to work with parents cffec- 
tively, for it may help the professional person see 
the strengths and the needs of families. With 
knowledge and understanding comes acceptance— 
an indispensable characteristic of the successful 


professional person. 
Obtaining Information about Families 


Professional persons are very often in a position 
of authority, and, therefore, are in a position to 
impose, if they have any, their biases, prejudices, 
and neuroses upon the subjects with whom they 
work. Teachers are a classical example of this. 
If they have repressed feelings of resentment and 
hostility toward their own parents or former 
teachers, the teaching profession presents a wonder- 
ful opportunity for these feelings to be expressed 
toward their pupils or parents of their pupils. 

It is important that the professional person 
identify the feelings behind his reasoning. It may 
be a good thing to stop and ask oneself, “Why 
do I feel the way I do about this child, parent, or 
family situation?” It is possible to direct and con- 
trol one’s feelings more safely if one understands 
why he feels as he does. Katherine Read gives a 
good example of this as it relates to nursery school 
teachers." 

The attitudes which are held by the professional 
person about and toward his subjects and their 
families determine the manner in which the sub- 
jects are approached and, in all probability, will 
determine the success which may be achieved in 
his professional work. Does he view his subjects 
and their families as persons of worth and dignity 
in their own right, or does he devaluate them by 
his attitudes and behavior? Is his philosophy one 
in which respect for individuals is uppermost? Is 
he willing for his subjects and their families to 
select and choose their own values, or is he guided 
by the conviction that they should adopt his 
standards, values, and goals? 

Nonacceptance of the subject and/or his family 
easily stands in the way of success. Whether the 
nonacceptance is a result of religious affiliation, 
ethnic or racial background, father’s occupation, 
socioeconomic group, or the uniqueness of the 
family in some other way, the results are none- 
theless devastating. 

The kind of information about a family which 


*Karuenine H. Reap. The Nursery School. Second 
edition. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1955, 


p. 14. 
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is most useful and important depends, to a certain 
extent, upon the professional person's relationship 
with the subject and the purpose of that relation- 
ship. A counselor working with a client who has 
personal or marital problems will find that many 
factors of family living have important implica- 
tions. He may, therefore, want to have a case 
history of the family situation which is as complete 
as possible 

An extension specialist who is trying to promote 
new methods of cultivation, soil conservation, or 
breeding of livestock, is likely to be much more 
successful if he has some insight as to how and 
by whom decisions are made in the family.‘ If 
he is in the role of advising and planning with a 
farmer regarding a future program, often he can 
fulfill his task much more intelligently and effec- 
tively if he has some knowledge of the needs of 
the family as a whole and of individual family 
members, the attitudes of various family members, 
the resources of the family, and the goals and values 
of the family. 

If the teacher has some information about the 
emotional tone which may have been set for the 
student before he left home, the stresses and strains 
or lack of them, the degree of acceptance and sup- 
port he receives from his parents and other family 
members, it is obvious that the teacher is going 
to be in a much better position to establish a crea- 
tive relationship with that student and provide him 
with the kind of help he may need.* 

Frequently, detailed information about the family 
will be desirable. The following broad classifica- 
tion of family data pertinent to the professional 
person's role can be adapted according to the needs 
of each specific situation. 


I. Family structure 
A. Parents—both living? living together? ages? 
B. Siblings—age, sex, order of birth 
C. Other relatives—relationship, age, sex, permanency 


‘The Farm, and Home Development Program which has 
recently been added to the extension programs in the land- 
grant colleges is an outstanding example of the increasing 
recognition and awareness of the importance of families. 


*In our classes, students who are going into teaching are 
reminded that teaching is their first obligation and that we 
recognize that they do not have the time to make extensive 
case studies of the families of all their students. We point 
out that a general understanding of the community and 
its resources can be of considerable value to a teacher and 
that an awareness of the social class level of the families 
of their pupils and the degree of class distinction and class 
consciousness within the community will be helpful. 
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D. Others—age, occupation, reason for being in family 
circle 

E. Stage of family development and developmental 
tasks of the family as a whole and of each family 
member 

II. Family relationships 
A. Martial adjustment 
B. Parent-child relationships 
C. Sibling-sibling relationships 

D. Acceptance of family members by each other 

E. Family control of behavior 

F. Participation in family activities 

G. Attitudes—of parents about child rearing, of children 
toward parents and authority 


III. Crises—family and personal 
A. Deaths 
B. Severe 
separation ) 
C. Serious illness of family members 
D. Physical or mental handicaps, or crippling accidents 
E. Other serious emotional experiences 


family conflicts or disruptions (divorce, 


IV. Family standards and values 
A. Ideals, goals, objectives, morals 
B. Expected behavior of family members and of other 
people 
C. Attitudes toward society and education 
V. Community status 
A. Social factors 
1. Peer group relationships 
2. Social acceptance of family in community 
3. Organizational membership (religious 
civic organizations, etc.) 
4. Leisure-time activity 
B. Economic factors 
1. Occupation of breadwinner (attitudes toward oc- 


activity, 


upation } 

2. Family income (economic history of family) 

3. Standard of living (attitudes toward material 
possessions ) 

4. Type of home, adequacy of housing, location 

C. Cultural factors 

1. Racial and nationality background 

2. Customs and traditions 

3. Educational achievement 

4. Spec ial interests 


Methods for Obtaining This Information 


There are many sources for obtaining informa- 
tion about families, although they may vary 
somewhat with different professions. Let us con- 
tinue to use the teacher as our point of reference 
and consider the sources available in this case. 
The figure illustrates some of the main channels 
through which a teacher may reach families. All 
of these contacts could serve as opportunities to 
obtain information about a family. Each one of 
these contacts may reveal different kinds of in- 
formation, and, depending upon the situation, it 
may or may not be necessary to explore all of 
these sources. 

It is obvious that several different approaches 
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or techniques will be involved in securing informa- 
tion through the sources suggested in the figure. 
Some of these will require different skills than 
others. For example, it should be fairly simple to 
examine the cumulative records and note what 
information there may be on them regarding the 
child and his family. On the other hand, it takes 
a special kind of skill to deal successfully with 
human beings in student-teacher and parent-teacher 


conferences. 
ADMINISTRATION | | CLASSROOM COMMUNITY 
Parent-Teacher Cumuletive Community 
Association records orgenizations 
| 
Cless 
projects 
Adult Informal 
education contects 
| 
Student-teacher 
conferences 
Administrators. Parent-teacher 
counselors, end conferences professionel persons 


other teachers 


Home visits 


FAMILY 


Some CHANNELS Toroucn Waicn Treacnens 
Make Contact wrrn 


In general, it would be advisable for the pro- 
fessional person to take advantage of any and all 
opportunities to secure the particular kind of infor- 
mation about families which would be specifically 
helpful to him in his professional work. This should 
not in any way suggest that the worker should 
concern himself with any and/or all informa 
tion he can obtain about a family but only that 
which will be of use to him in a professional way 

The teacher often finds that he is dealing with 
parents who are suspicious, defensive, belittling, 
or possibly afraid of teachers and other school 
authorities. These parents may have unpleasant 
memories of their own school years. They may 
have had unhappy experiences with preceding 
teachers or administrators. They may feel belliger- 
ent because they are not “sold” on the present 
methods of instruction. They may feel insecure 
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because of their personal feelings of inadequacy. 
If a teacher is to be effective with his students, 
he needs the respect, acceptance, co-operation, 
and good will of their parents. This places a high 
premium on creative, harmonious relationships with 
parents and other family members, if the teacher 
or other professional person is to be successful 
in learning about the family. 

The amount of information and insight one can 
acquire about the families of his subjects, and how 
one should use this information will vary consider- 
ably from family to family. There is no one best 
way to do this family-centered aspect of one’s 
work. There is no simple answer in regard to 
techniques. Every professional person is a human 
personality with his own special strengths. Every 
community is different. Every working situation 
is different. The particular aptitudes and skills 
of the professional worker, then, must be tailored 
to fit the uniqueness of each situation. 


Using Information about Families 
Once the professional person has secured infor- 


mation about a family it is, of course, important 

that he make effective use of it. The following are 

some illustrations of ways in which information 
about families can be helpful. 

1. Information about the family’s general financial 
status and when the income is greatest (if work 
is seasonal) can help the professional person 
know how to deal with the family in matters 
that concern money. 

2. Information about families can help a_profes- 
sional person gain insight into the behavior and 
particular emotional reactions of the individuals 
whom he is serving. It helps in understanding 
what one may expect from his subject. 

3. Information about families can help a_profes- 
sional person learn how he can be of service 
to families. For example, a lawyer often dis- 
covers that a family needs the services of a 
counselor. He is often in a position to recommend 
one and convince the family of its need for 
such assistance. 

4. Information about families can help a profes- 
sional person perceive when family members, 
other than his subject, need encouragement. For 
example, anyone who works with children knows 
that parents often need encouragement about 
their children and the contributions they are 
making as parents to their children. 

5. Information about families may often be passed 

on to other professional workers to the benefit 

of the individual whom one is serving. Obvi- 
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ously, this must always be done in a professional 
manner. 

It is easy for a professional person to want to 
do too much with information he has about a 
family. And it is equally easy for him to expect 
too much of himself in terms of the results from 
his use of this information. One can work too 
hard at trying to change families—to the detriment 
of the major job of the profession. It is not wise 
to try to change families to any significant extent. 
Rather, one’s effort should be placed on under- 
standing a subject's family and how the family situ- 
ation is relevant to one’s professional responsibili- 
ties to his subject. The professional person has to 
begin with the subject (and his family) where he 
is and work with him from there. 

Discouragement at achieving no “revolution- 
ary” results from one’s use of information about 
families is undesirable. The professional per- 
son who is sufficiently family-centered could easily 
cut down on his effectiveness if he allowed him- 
self to be unrealistic in this fashion. It is also 
important that the professional person not allow 
himself to feel personally responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of his efforts where families are 
concerned. 

This section on the effective use of information 
about families should not be concluded without a 
reminder that only some of many significant sug- 
gestions have been made here, and that the effec- 
tive use of information about families in any 
particular case-situation must depend on an 
objective analysis and “balanced” use of the infor- 
mation available. Specific generalizations cannot 
be made about families, all of which differ in the 
over-all combination of factors that are significant 
to the professional worker. 


Conclusions 


We have come more and more to the conclusion 
that professional persons cannot work effectively 
with their subjects and accomplish their profes- 
sional objectives successfully unless they somehow 
achieve the knowledge and skills necessary to be 
sufficiently family-centered. We are firmly con- 
vinced that specific training in regard to the pro- 
fessional person's roles in relation to families is an 
essential part of the preparation of all home econo- 
mists. We are pleased that professional persons in 
the medical, legal, business, teaching, and other 
fields are becoming increasingly aware of the sig- 
nificance of families to their work. It is our hope 
that this paper will stimulate further interest and 
work in this direction. 


N Philadelphia, homemaking education begins 
formally and city-wide in the seventh grade, 
continuing through senior high school. We have, 
as do most cities, the 6-3-3 plan in our school 
system, that is, children spend six years in the 
elementary school, three years in the junior high, 
and three years in the senior high school. Most 
of the 195 elementary schools, therefore, go to 
grade 6, and the children move along to a junior 
high school and then to a senior high school. 
However, there are several elementary schools 
that extend their programs to include grades 7 
and 8. In these schools, we have a homemaking 
department with one or two teachers of home- 
making, depending on the size of the school. 

For the past ten years, the division of home 
economics has been conducting a program known 
as Home and Family Living in these elementary 
schools in addition to the regular homemaking pro- 
gram for the seventh- and eighth-grade children. 
We started with one or two and now have 20 of 
our homemaking teachers working with children 
from kindergarten to grade 6. The 20 teachers are 
serving 27 of our elementary schools. 

The amount of time that any one homemaking 
teacher can give to this program in the lower 
grades depends on her schedule with seventh- and 
eighth-grade classes. At present, there is a range 
of time from as little as an hour and a half a week 
in one elementary school to as much as three days 
a week in another elementary school. Probably the 
average time given is two mornings a week on the 
homemaking teacher's schedule. 

At the beginning of each school semester, the 
homemaking teacher places her schedule on the 
bulletin board in the school office. This schedule 
indicates the periods available when teachers from 
kindergarten to grade 6 may bring their classes 
to the homemaking department. Within a few 
days the schedule is completed by the classroom 
teachers. There will be one or two who have no 
interest in bringing their classes to the homemaking 
department, but in the majority of the schools 100 
per cent of the teachers respond enthusiastically to 
the program. Some may come to the 
homemaking room only one morning a semester, 


classes 


Family Living in the Elementary Schools 


M. Esther Hill 


Miss Hill, a former president of the Pennsylvania 
Home Economics Association, is director of home 
economics for the School District of Philadelphia. 
She presented this paper as part of a symposium 
at a meeting of the elementary, secondary, and 
adult education section of AHEA in Minneapolis 
in June. 


while other classes may come as many as three or 
four times a semester. 

The grade teacher and the homemaking teacher 
work together in planning units in this home and 
family living program. In the earlier days of our ex- 
perience, the homemaking teacher tied her activities 
in with the social studies units taking place in the 
classroom. This is still done to some extent; how- 
ever, our primary objective is education in home 
and family living, rather than to prepare an Indian 
Pudding, for instance, when the unit in social 
studies is dealing with the Indian or Philadelphia 
Pepper Pot when studying early Philade!phia 

The high spot in this program in our elementary 
schools is the experience with young children en- 
joyed by the girls in grades 7 and 8, Each time the 
little ones come to the homemaking department, 
five or six girls from the seventh and eighth grades 
also come to the homemaking room for that period 
to serve as leaders. Each older girl is in charge 
of five or six small children. During their dis- 
cussions in child care, the older girls are prepared 
for these responsibilities. They gain a deeper 
understanding of younger children and certainly 
a deeper respect for younger brothers and sisters 
The teachers and principals have been most co- 
operative in arranging to excuse these leaders from 
their classroom work. They see so much value in 
this experience that they are quite willing to 
excuse the girls from classroom work to this extra 
assignment in the homemaking room. Here again 
schedules are cleared in the beginning of the 
semester, and each seventh- and eighth-grade girl 
knows exactly when her turn will come to serve 
as a leader in this family living program. Every 
seventh- and eighth-grade girl has an opportunity 
to work at least once each semester with the 
younger children. 


i 
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Objectives of the Program 

The homemaking teacher's main objectives in 
promoting her program in home and family living 
in the elementary schools are: 


To show the boys and girls how they can share in family 
living 

To help them gain in independence in such areas of living 
as personal care and care of their own possessions 

To help boys and girls grow in ability to get along with 
others in their hemes, in the community, and in the 
school by teaching them to be thoughtful and apprecia- 
tive of others 

To provide an opportunity to practice good social behavior 

To provide an opportunity to work together in groups to- 
ward a common goal 

To help them acquire skills, commensurate with their ages, 
in the performance of some household tasks 

To give them information about the care of young children 
that will enable them to assist in the care of younger 
brothers and sisters 


To enrich the classroom experiences of boys and girls 


Although the homemaking teacher aims to pro- 
vide experiences in the many aspects of family 
living, most of the experiences are in the area 
of meal preparation, food for health, helping at 
home. Naturally, the children like the experiences 
in meal preparation and serving best of all. How- 
ever, they are enjoying units in the care of young 
children and in the care of clothing. 


Success of the Program 

The teachers say that the children never forget 
what they make. A boy in the fourth grade can 
tell us without one bit of hesitation what he did 
in the homemaking room when he was in kinder- 
garten, first, second, and third grades. The parents 
are most enthusiastic about the program and are 
amazed at the keen interest and enthusiasm of their 
“small fry” for the program. A parent stopped in 
to talk with the home economics teacher one 
afternoon just to see what went on when young 
Johnnie came to her room. She said she had been 
trying patiently for years to show him how to set 
the table at home. He was willing enough to help, 
but it did not matter one bit to him how it was 
done. But, the day Johnnie did this table setting 
job with Mrs. Miller, the homemaking teacher, the 
story was a very different one. He showed his 
mother, and most emphatically, how to set the 
table, even though it was exactly as she had always 
done it. 

When the class returns to its own room, the 
teachers appreciate how much has been provided 
to heip them put the three R's to work in a real 
life situation. Here are some comments: 
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There is nothing like handling and counting familiar things 
to make an eight- or nine-year-old realize there is some- 
thing after all to arithmetic. 

Children are born illustrators. They enjoy drawing a picture 
that tells about their exciting morning in the homemaking 
room. 

They study new words that appeared that morning. 

They learn to read and to write about their experiences. 


The classroom and the homemaking teachers 
have summarized the following learning activities 
that take place most frequently: 


Practicing safety rules 

Taking turns 

Sharing 

Using concrete material 

Understanding the number system 

Extending use of vocabulary 

Practicing good manners 

Preparing, serving, and eating wholesome meals 
Setting the table 


Back in the classroom: 
Writing thank-you notes 
Writing stories and reading these experience stories 
Illustrating the experience 

Several of our homemaking teachers are also 
working with the grade teacher in the regular class- 
room. For instance, a homemaking teacher may 
serve the seventh- and eighth-grade classes in one 
elementary school for three days of the week. Then 
two days each week, she may go to another ele- 
mentary school to serve the children from kinder- 
garten to grade 6. She will do this in the class- 
room, since there is no homemaking de »partment in 
this particular elementary school. Naturally, this 


program is somewhat limited. The homemaking 


teacher does not have the help of seventh- and 
eighth-grade girls, nor the equipment available in 
the homemaking department. Nevertheless, she 
carries through the same objectives and produces 
practically the same results with portable equip- 
ment and supplies. 

The homemaking teachers participating in our 
family living program in grades 1 to 6 are most 
enthusiastic about their work. I believe they find 
more satisfactions in teaching home and family 
living to these young children than they do in their 
regular program. They will tell you it is not easy 
and that there is a great deal of work involved; 
vet it is well worth all the effort that goes into it. 
They feel their program is truly family-centered 
and that this is education for home and family 
living at a most impressionable age. If we are to 
make a contribution to education for home and 
family living in the total school, then kindergarten 
and the first six grades are the places to begin. 


N the last few years, the kitchen has become an 

increasingly important room of the house; in 
many homes, it has been built for, or remodeled 
to be, a family room, and consequently product 
design to fit the changing needs of the family 
and home has become an important factor. Color 
and design to suit the new convenient kitchen 
plans, which are departing from the conventional, 
have entered the picture. Nor can we forget the 
new food products being introduced by the food 
industry, the new cooking utensils, and the differ- 
ent cooking methods recommended by experts 
for better family health—new ranges must perform 
these cooking tasks better than do the existing 
ranges on the market. 

As our mode of living changes, the word today 
is automatic. The range must cook food with little 
attention or watching, because the homemaker 
desires more freedom from the kitchen for family 
or outside social activities. The consumer expects 
better design and an increasing number of me- 
chanical features, but she expects these to be 
simple to understand and to use, and to be free of 
frequent or difficult service problems. 

What is going on, then, in development and 
research in the laboratory of a range plant today? 
The aim is to manufacture a range that is styled 
to improve the appearance of the kitchen, designed 
to fit the particular kitchen plan, provided with 
features to give utility and convenience, engineered 
to operate simply and without service, and pro- 
duced at a cost or price the consumer is willing to 
pay. 

Design and Engineering Features 
Color has been introduced as a problem, shall 


we say, of designers of household appliances in 
recent years. Previously, only color for trim need 
be considered, but today colored appliances that 
blend with cabinet and wall coverings are being 
used by decorators. One of the nation’s top deco- 
rators recently said that sensible variations rather 
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hold equipment editor of McCall's Magazine and 
former president of AHEA, was the program 
moderator. 


than colors that match is the key to the proper 
decoration of the kitchen. It is important for the 
manufacturer to foresee a trend in color; he must 
anticipate the public taste. One authority has 
expressed the opinion—purely his own—that in five 
years 40 per cent of all housing “starts” will be 
of the prepackaged type and that the pre- 
engineered or factory-assembled house will acceler- 
ate the use of more color in the kitchen. Appliance 
manufacturers are obliged to recognize this interest 
in kitchen color. 

You are all very much aware of the departure 
from the conventional, free-standing range. The 
homemaker never quite gave up her fondness for 
the old range with the convenient high oven, but 
for years she sacrificed this feature for the appear- 
ance of the counter-height design. All the while, 
range designers attempted to pattern a high oven 
range, but without acceptance until the built-in 
range became popular. Now, the makers of ranges 
must carry on research and development of wall 
and counter ranges as well as free-standing ones, 
plus changing oven size, and improving top burners 
and unit arrangements. 

Engineering-wise, so much is going on in labo- 
ratories today to develop new features for ranges 
or to improve those already in existence that space 
will permit only a mere mention of a few. Too, 
we are certain that many more startling features 
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are being conceived behind the closed doors of 
laboratories. 

Thermostatically controlled top cooking will give 
the homemaker more carefree hours in the kitchen. 
The secret of the control of thermostatic top-of-the- 
range cooking is a sensing element, located in the 
center of the burner or element, so that it touches 
the bottom of the cooking utensil. It senses the 
temperature of the food in the pan and, accord- 
ingly, regulates the amount of heat required to 
maintain the selected temperature. It automatically 
adjusts itself. The dial may be marked in “numbers” 
or may be marked in “Fry, Boil, and Warm”—the 
temperature range may be from approximately 130° 
to 400°F. The sensitivity of the control makes it 
possible to cook even very delicate foods without 
danger of scorching. 

Basic research work is being conducted by the 
American Gas Association laboratory on newly 
designed top burners and burner lighting. A popu- 
lar development is the hypodermic pilot—a tiny 
bead-like flame that gives off only 50 to 60 Btu 
of heat, compared to 200 Btu of the standard type 
pilot. This feature is now found on many gas 
ranges, and it means lower gas bills as well as a 
range cool to the touch at all times. The new 
nickel-size gas burner has a top surface the size 
of a nickel. It provides heat up to 16,000 Btu and 
as low as 300 Btu, gives instantaneous ignition and 
re-ignition, and its size and simple construction 
make it easy to clean. Adjustment will no longer 
be a problem because it has fixed orifices and no 
air shutters. A second burner which is still in the 
testing stage is the radia-matic burner. Radiants 
give off heat which is transmitted through glass to 
the cooking vessel. A power vent carries away 
the products of combustion. The smooth, flush top 
of this burner has eye appeal and gives better 
support to smal] cooking utensils. The AGA re- 
quirements have been changed to promote the 
use of pressure regulators on ranges. A new kind 
of regulator has been made to maintain uniform 
operation. It will control a small pilot flow and 
still regulate a full flow of gas to the range. 

Electric top units which give outstanding speed 
are now being generally used. Infinite control, 
which makes available an infinite number of 


settings, is installed on some ranges and is being . 


further perfected in laboratories. The homemaker 
sets the switch at the input needed and the ele- 
ment flashes to that heat and levels off to stay 
there without any further adjustment. Top units 
embedded in solid glass plates are undergoing field 
test. These glass units show by intensity of color 
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the degree of heat being given off by the element 
and, according to the manufacturer, the solid sur- 
face makes them easier to clean, a better support 
for pans, and even heating over the entire bottom 


- of the vessel. 


A few of us will remember the oven with heat 
circulating around the outside walls instead of 
within it. It was a splendid baking oven but it 
was slow and inefficient. Today, a gas laboratory 
is testing a new oven with indirect circulation of 
heat, which cooks almost entirely by radiation in- 
stead of by circulation of hot air as in traditional 
ovens. It will maintain a low oven temperature 
(175°), is explosion-proof, has cool exterior sur- 
faces, and gives excellent baking results. And, a 
luminous gas broiler is under development which 
radiates heat directly from the flame. No air adjust- 
ment is needed. It gives even heat distribution 
to more than 36 per cent greater area than do 
typical broilers; it is smokeless; and there is effec- 
tive use of the heat to minimize heat losses to the 
kitchen. 

Some day, we are told, we can expect thermo- 
statically controlled electric broilers which will 
regulate the broiler temperature to suit the food. 
It will no longer be necessary to adjust the dis- 
tance between the food and the source of heat to 
give correct broiling temperatures. 

Numerous other range features in development 
are making—or will make—cooking more automatic. 
There is the roasting thermometer installed in a 
range with temperature indicator and buzzer on 
the backguard; the buzzer informs the cook when 
meat should be reraoved from the oven. Semi- 
automatic top units and burners which auto- 
matically turn the heat off after a set time has 
elapsed. Simple-to-remove range parts and dis- 
posable liners for an easier to clean cooking appli- 
ance. Elastomer or silicon rubber door seals are 
coming into use to reduce surface temperatures 
and stains. This material looks like rubber, acts 
like rubber, but, unlike rubber, it will withstand 
600° heat. Fold-away top units, rotary barbecuers, 
mechanical broiler elevators, better top-lighting 
and more indicator lights, thermostatically con- 
trolled French fryers and griddles, and on and on, 
goes the list. 

New also is electronic or microwave cooking 
which represents a true revolution in the art of 
cooking. Since man started to cook, only the sur- 
face of the food has been heated directly by the 
source of heat. Microwave cooking makes use of 
electromagnetic energy which is radiated from an 
electronic power tube, called a magnetron, through 
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the air to the food. The energy in this kind of 
electronic heating is characterized by a very short 
wave length, hence the term “microwave.” The 
energy penetrates the food, and the resultant mo- 
lecular friction produces instantaneous heat for a 
distance of 214 to 3 inches below the surface; 
conduction carries on from that point. For ex- 
ample, the waves penetrate roasts of meat 2 or 3 
inches and the center cooks to any temperature by 
conduction. 

For all practical purposes, microwave energy 
permeates air, and most paper, glass, and plastic, 
but is reflected by metal utensils. In none of these 
cases is heat generated; consequently, the only 
heat present is in the food. 

Electronic cooking will bring with it changes in 
the kitchen, such as the probable lay-out reflecting 
the use of the range and changes in emphasis in 
cooking equipment. The introduction of this new 
device into a home means that a large amount of 
traffic will be directed to it so that it will bear a 
large part of the load of cooking. Microwave heat- 
ing matches the trend toward the use of foods 
processed for cooking convenience. There will be 
more emphasis on working from the freezer than 
before, and this tendency can be expected to grow 
with the increase in quantity and quality of frozen 
foods of a precooked type. 

Deep heating answers the homemaker’s plea for 
speed, giving freedom from long hours of meal 
preparation. In a domestic range, a rolled rib roast 
will reach medium done in 5 minutes cooking per 
pound, a 14-pound stuffed turkey in 90 minutes, a 
rasher of bacon will become crisp in 2 minutes, 
and an egg will cook in 20 seconds. Nutritionally, 


DISHWASHERS .... 


HE united industry groups have made a 
big contribution to the installation of dish- 
washers during the past year in the development 
of a drain air gap which has standardized installa- 
tion. 
For the future, our main objective is to produce 
a dishwasher which will require even less dish 
preparation than the small amount now required. 
A second important consideration in future de- 
velopment is concentrated around the shape, size, 
and location of the dishwasher. Recently we have 
all been much aware of the importance of studies 
revealing the workable area of a homemaker—the 
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figures can be cited from some recent painstaking 

and accurate work done at the Massachusetts In- 

stitute of Technology by Carol Campbell.‘ Foods 

cooked by microwaves had the following improved 

nutrient retention. 

1.Ground beef—4 per cent more thiamin, 12 per 
cent more riboflavin 

2. Beef patties—25 per cent more phenylalanine 

3. Broccoli—14 per cent more vitamin C 

4. Cabbage—17 per cent more vitamin C 

5. Tomatoes—7 per cent more vitamin C 

A survey of home test units and also those in- 
stalled in food and equipment laboratories located 
in several states reveals that electronic cooking has 
proved to give, in addition to speed, other advan- 
tages, namely, safety for the homemaker and small 
children in the family, cooler cooking, easier clean- 
ing of the appliance, and the retention of color, 
flavor, and food nutrients. Much has been said 
about non-browning of food surfaces in microwave 
cooking. Foods which require appreciable cooking 
time—for example, a roast of beef--will brown, but 
foods which cook in a short time need assistance 
in browning. This situation has been given special 
attention in research departments in recent years, 
and ways have been developed to brown foods 
while they are being cooked electronically. 

In conclusion, it can be said that a peek at the 
range of the future seems to reveal an appliance 
with more eye appeal and convenience and de- 
signed to prepare food according to the trend of 
the times—with speed, ease, and certainty of results. 


' Report to Ratheon Manufacturing Company on unpub- 
lished work now in progress. 


Lura Jim Alkire 


Meneses, G vo Imotions 

General Electric Company 

Louisville, Kentucky 

area where she can see, reach, and use equipment 

most easily. We can have work-high dishwashers 

as well as wall refrigerators and built-in oven 
ranges. 

The third area in which our engineers are sched- 
uling development programs for better operations 
is in terms of quieter machines, shorter washing 
cycles, and easier-to-load machines. By easier-to- 
load machines we mean more obviously simple 
load, less opportunity for a homemaker to block 
one item by incorrectly placing something in front 
of it, turning it upside down, or slanting it the 
wrong way. 
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VACUUM CLEANERS .. .« 


MONG the definite accomplishments in the 

present cleaners is the use of disposable dust 

bags. Practically every cleaner now has disposable 

bags which provide the most efficient and least 
unpleasant method of handling the dirt. 

Mobility is a definite trend, particularly with 
the tank or canister type cleaners. 

The use of plastics in the manufacture of 
cleaners is likewise becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. Plastics, for example, are being used for 
litter pickers in rug nozzles. It has been found 
that cleaning efficiency in suction cleaners can be 
increased by as much as 10 per cent with litter 
pickers. Plastic pickers are also used by some 
manufacturers in upholstery nozzles. 

The new stretchable hose also deserves atten- 
tion when we consider possible future develop- 
ments. Suppose the cleaner were in a centrally 
located spot and the stretchable hose located 
behind a little door in the living room, with maybe 


REFRIGERATORS AND FREEZERS .... . 


N recent years we have seen notable advance- 
ment in these major respects: 

New, more flexible refrigeration systems 

Widespread application of automatic defrost- 

ing 

New forms of refrigerators and refrigerator- 

freezer cabinets with emphasis on increased 

storage capacity 
4. Contemporary color styling 

Developments in the third area—that of new 
forms—represent the first major break with the 
conventional style of refrigerator cabinet we have 
known almost since the industry started. One 
design has the fresh food compartment and the 
freezer reversed from their usual arrangement. 
A dual type of refrigeration system makes it pos- 
sible to nut the freezer chest—separately insulated 
—at ’ tom. Cooling of the upper compart- 
ment is «accomplished by coils or a plate at the 
back which provides moist-cold storage conditions 
and is self-defrosting. Another design incorporat- 
ing this type of system is a large-capacity com- 
bination refrigerator and freezer. 
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another such hose in the dining room, and a third 
in the kitchen. With one or two on the second 
floor, any place in the house could be reached with 
the hose, and when the cleaning was finished the 
hose would retract into its cubbyhole and be out 
of the way. The cleaning unit itself would be 
centrally located—probably in the basement or 
utility room. 

One of the points of concentration in research 
on vacuum cleaners today concerns our efforts 
to find a reliable method for testing cleaning effec- 
tiveness of vacuum cleaners. Many different manu- 
facturers, government agencies, and others have 
worked on this research problem. Another test 
seeks to determine ways to measure the manipula- 
tive effort of a cleaner—or the force in pounds 
required to move a cleaner nozzle over rugs and 
carpets. At present, too, engineers are trying to 
find a satisfactory method for cleaning cotton car- 
peting on location. 


Fred Worden 


Sales Planning Manager, Refrigeration Products 
Kelvinator Division, American Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 

The most significant development in freezers 
has been a sharp trend to larger capacity models 
and the greatly increased popularity of upright 
modeis. 

And what is the future most likely to be for 
refrigerators and freezers? First, we're sure to 
see more automatic features. Next, we'll see ex- 
panded services—such as beverage dispensers and 
food-crisping compartments. Third, the built-in 
trend is so strong that it will be served by various 
new arrangements of refrigerators and freezers, 
both in new combinations and separate. Fourth, 
various new materials will make for more eve- 
appealing refrigerators and freezers and for strong 
but lightweight storage containers. Chief progress 
is continuing to be made in the field of plastics, 
including use of plastics as more serviceable storage 
containers and as insulating materials. The insulating 
efficiency of both the “foamed” and the “bead” 
type of plastics used is comparable to that of - 
currently used insulation, and these materials offer 
advantages in application and in elimination of 
voids or empty spaces in insulated areas. 


OOO Margaret B. Doughty 

; - Director, The Home Institute, The Hoover Company 

North Canton, Ohio 

: [Now with the Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan) 


With the State Associations— 


UBLIC relations and recruitment have been 
a continuing project in the Wyoming Home 

Economics Association. The committee proposed 
in 1952-53 a five-point program directed toward 
informing high school seniors of opportunities in 
home economics and recruiting home economics 
students for the University. The developments to 
date include the following: 

1. A recruitment poster—“After High School, What?” 
—was financed jointly by the University and the 
Wyoming Home Economics Association. Posters 

distributed to all homemaking 

teachers in the state and to county home demon- 

The posters were effectively 

used, particularly on school bulletin board dis- 

plays on “Careers in Home Economics.” Teachers 
sent names of graduating seniors to the commit- 
tee for further contact. 

. At the time photographs were taken for the 

poster, color pictures were taken of home eco- 

nomics student activities at the University. A 

set of slides and a script were made available 

for use in the state. The slides have been widely 
shown, and additions have been made to the set. 

3. University home economics club girls have talked 
with high school groups about the University 
home economics program while in their home 
communities. 

4.A mimeographed booklet, “You and Home Eco- 
nomics,” prepared by the University home 
economics chairmnan, was distributed to high 


were school 


stration agents. 


to 


Public Relations and Recruitment 
High Lights of Wyoming Activities 


a So Easy to Say “‘Merry Christmas” 


Even the busiest Association member makes out a Christmas list 


Pauline Bunting 
Wyoming Home Economics Association 


This is the second of a series of reports of special 
activities of the state associations. 


school seniors and others inquiring about home 

economics at the University. 

5. AHEA publications have been given teachers, 

FHA chapters, and others. 

The child development and family relations 
committee prepared a mimeographed bulletin in 
1954-55 for discussion leaders interested in using 
films. The bulletin includes an annotated list of 
films in the field of child development and family 
relations available in the University of Wyoming 
film library, Laramie, and from the State Depart- 
ment of Health, Cheyenne. The information in- 
cludes running time, age level for which the film is 
most suitable, brief description of content and 
where it may be obtained. The films are classified 
by broad age groups. 

A pattern or procedure for using a film to help 
group members solve problems is suggested. An 
illustration is presented of one way the discussion 
following the showing of a film might be developed. 
Suggested steps for using a film cover: preparation 
of group before viewing the film, suggestions for 
follow-up discussion, using a film to develop several 
ideas and summary 

Regulations concerning the loan of films are also 
listed. The bulletin was distributed to all Wyoming 
Home Economics Association members, the Associ- 
ation paying the cost. 


A 


Are you 


looking for a distinctive way to say “Merry Christmas” to a home economics 
friend or a kinswoman eligible for membership in AHEA but not at present a 
member? Whether she lives in Oregon and becomes the 500th member, or 
joins the ranks of “New York's 1776,” or lives in the North, South, East, or 
West, you will know you are giving more than holiday greetings. Send your 


list to AHEA headquarters, and we will follow through with a gift card. 
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HEN the consumer purchases winter outer 

garments, he is confronted with a wide 
variety of fabrics, varying in construction, fiber 
content, color, and other properties, and combined 
with a number of different types of linings and 
interlinings. These garments represent a large in- 
vestment, and in many regions it is of the utmost 
importance that they provide optimal protection 
in cold weather. Modern de velopments in the 
textile field have produced new fibers, as well as 
new combinations of fibers and finishes. These now 
allow the consumer a greater choice than ever 
before and have added to the need for adequate 
information concerning fabrics and fabric com- 
binations used for winter outer wear. 

A review of the extensive literature on thermal 
insulation and the properties associated with the 
prevention of heat losses has shown that much has 
been published on the subject. The following 
factors have been found to influence the thermal 
insulation of textile structures: ‘i 
1. Thermal conductivity is a function of the thick- 

ness of the fabric and is independent of the 

thermal insulating ability of the fiber per se. 

2. Generally, for any given thickness, the less dense 
fabric has the greater thermal insulation 

3. Fabric geometry and weight per unit area influ- 
ence thermal insulation only in the way they 
influence thickness and density. 

4. Air movement influences insulation only to the 
extent that it disturbs the still air held in the 
fabric and between fabric layers. 

5. Thermal insulation of textile fabrics is due pri- 
marily to the still air contained within the fabrics. 
It would seem that standardized equipment and 


1 Paper No. 3373, Scientific Journal Series, Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Thermal Insulation of Winter Coat Fabrics’ 


Mary Ann Morris 


Dr. Morris is an assistant professor of textiles and 
clothing in the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Minnesota. She was awarded the 
AHEA Omicron Nu fellowship for 1952-53 to con- 
duct advanced research. This paper is based on a 
section of her thesis submitted to the Graduate 
School of the University of Minnesota in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for her PhD 
degree. 


methods of measurement for a fabric property 
which has been of such universal interest as thermal 
insulation would have been developed and that 
the analytical relationships between thermal in- 
sulation and other physical characteristics of fabrics 
would have been well established. Such, however, 
is not the case. While some relationships seem to 
be well established, additional investigations are 
still needed to provide essential information con- 
cerning the thermal insulation of single and mul- 
tiple layers of fabrics. Final interpretation of the 
results may serve as a guide to consumers in 
making a wise selection of winter outergarments. 


Methods and Materials 


In the research reported here, the insulating 
value of certain coating, lining, and interlining 
fabrics, and combinations of these fabrics such as 
are commonly used in ready-to-wear winter outer 
garments, was studied through measurements of 
thermal insulation and properties associated with 
the air space in fabrics. Additional properties of 
the single fabrics were measured to provide a 
complete description of their construction. The 
fabrics—varying in weight, construction, and fiber 
content—included six coatings, five heavy linings, 
two interlinings, and two satin linings. A complete 
description of these fabrics is given in table 1. 
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The coatings were combined with the linings or 
lining combinations (as indicated in stub of table 
3), to form 29 different multiple layers of fabrics 
representing combinations commonly found in 
winter outer garments. All physical measurements, 
except that for volume of fiber, were made under 
standard atmospheric conditions (65 per cent rela- 
tive humidity and 70°F plus or minus 2 per cent 
and 2°). 

A modified Fitch heat transfer apparatus (1) 
was used for making thermal insulation determina- 
tions. The heat source was filled with oil maintained 
at 100°C, plus or minus 1°C, during the measure- 
ment of thermal insulation. The distance between 
the heat source and receiver was adjusted to equal 
that of the measured thickness of the fabric sample 
at a pressure of 0.02 pounds per square inch. The 
volume of fiber in each fabric was measured with 
the Russell Volumeter, and volume of air per 


TABLE 


Descriptive properties of single fabrics 
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square centimeter of fabric was calculated by use 
of this value. 

The data collected in this investigation have been 
subjected to statistical analysis by the use of 
analyses of variance designed to test the differ- 
ences among the fabrics and combinations of fabrics 
for thermal insulation and the other properties 
measured. From these, least significant differences 
were calculated for comparisons of mean values. 


Prevention of Heat Losses 
Through Single Layers of Fabrics 


The woolen coating fabrics had much higher 
thermal insulation values than had the worsted 
fabrics and showed greater differences among them- 
selves (table 2). Because the woolen coating 
fabrics were thicker and less dense, it was to be 
expected that they would be better insulators. 
The properties associated with the air spaces in 


FABRIC DESIGNATION CONTENT 


COATINGS 


Least significant difference 


HEAVY LININGS 


Least significant difference 


INTERLININGS 
Plain weave 100| wool Plain 
Twill weave zip-in 100% wool Twill 
Significant difference 


SATIN LININGS 
Plain satin 100% acetate Satin 
Metalized-satin 100% acetate Satin 
Significant difference 


FABRIC COUNT, 
YARNS PRR INCH 


rasan TH ENE 


OVEN O8 KNITTED aT PRESSURE OF 
sTRUCTURE PER SQUARE YARD 0.02 ree 
INCH 


Warp Filling 


All-wool worsted 100% wool Twill, even, 4-shaft ll2 51 9.70 0.0307 

0 60% worsted WE wool; 60% rayon Twill, even, 4-shaft 117 56 10.44 0.0361 
and acetate 

30/70% worsted 30% wool; 70% rayon Twill, even, 4-shaft 105 52 9.04 0.0405 

Light woolen 100% wool Twill, even, 4-shaft 45 SO] 10.75 0 0866 

Medium woolen 100% wool Twill, uneven, 3-shaft 31 a 9.93 0.1074 

Heavy woolen 100% wool Twill, uneven, 4-shaft 28 28 11.62 0. 1683 


Rayon quilted Face: 100F acetate Satin, 5-shaft 196 66 18.01 0.3231 
Bat: tissue paper and rayon = 
Back: 100% cotton Plain 43 37 
Wool quilted Face: 100% acetate Satin, 5-shaft Is9 75 13.13 0.2034 
Bat: tissue paper and reprocessed 
wool 
Back: 100% cotton Plain 18 “4 
Metalized-wool quilted t Face: 100% acetate Satin, 5-shaft 232 75 0.33 0.1583 
Bat: Wool 
Back: 100% Cotton Plain 18 4 
50% alpaca alpaca; 0% cotton Filling knit 12.43 0.1677 
75% alpaca 75% alpaca; 25% cotton Filling knit 20 ” 13.51 0.1865 


13 13 0.0738 
, even, 4-chaft 26 8.15 0.0651 


5-shaft 226 7 4.26 0.0180 
5-shaft 61 3.85 0.0171 


+ Back coated with resinated metal. 


** Significant at the 1% level. 


t Knitted fabrics: wale and coarse data given in warp and filling columns, respectively 


| 
4 
ounces 
2 2 0.51 0.0169 
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the coatings were studied from calculation of the 
volume of air per unit area of fabric, porosity (per 
cent of air), and density. Only ce air/cm’ fabric 
values have been reported because they were found 
to be more closely associated with thermal] insula- 
tion than were the other air-space properties. No 
significant differences were found among the 
worsted fabrics in the volume of air contained in 
a square centimeter of fabric. However, among 
the three woolen coatings there were significant 
differences. Since the worsted fabrics resembled 
each other closely in fabric and yarn construction, 
approximately the same amount of air per unit 
area was incorporated in the fabric. On the other 
hand, the woolen coatings showed greater varia- 
tions in fabric structure, and thus a greater vari- 
ation in the amount of air held within the fabric 
was to be expected, especially since such large 
variations in thickness and degree of napping were 
found among the woolen coating fabrics. 


TABLE 2 
Mean values for measured physical properties of single fabrics 


oF am 


rer MINUTE 
al? . pan sat ane 
m +cal oF 
centimeters feet 
COATINGS 
All wool worsted 0.0937 0.0747 19.656 
60% worsted 0664 14.776 
90 /70% worsted 0874 0775 36. 088 
Light woolen 1977 1900 61. 164 
Medium woolen 2532 2467 106. 735 
Heavy woolen 3052 660 
Least significant difference 0.0049 0.0811 6 645 
HEAVY LININGS 
Rayon quilted 0.7201 0.7573 19.853 
Wool quilted 75 4817 26.985 
Metalized-wool quilted S291 3763 19.416 
50% alpaca S66. 3045 180.78 
75% alpaca sive 4395 143.87 
Least siguificant difference 0.0117 4.143 
INTERLININGS 
Plain weave 0.1599 0.1703 527.35 
Twill weave rip-in 1501 1427— «159.30 
Signifieant difference ee oe 
SATIN LININGS 
Plain satin 0.0396 0.0324 24. 662 
Metalized satin 0366 0300 40.894 


The worsted fabrics, as a group, were found 
to be less permeable to air than were the woolen 
fabrics. Fabric count was found to be closely 
related to the air permeability of fabrics (2, 3). 
From table 1, it may he seen that the three 
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worsted coatings were ranked in the same order 
in regard to air permeability and fabric count. The 
light woolen coating appeared to have a higher 
value for permeability to air than would be indi- 
cated if only fabric count were considered. How- 
ever, as Clayton (2) pointed out, the thickness 
of a fabric will influence permeability; and the 
light woolen coating was a relatively thick 
fabric. 

For most of the properties measured that are 
associated with the prevention of heat losses, the 
heavy woolen cvating fabric ranked the highest. 
As a group, the woolen coating fabrics were found 
to have the highest values for thermal insulation, 
volume of air per unit area of fabric, air permea- 
bility, thickness, and weight per square yard. It 
therefore appears that the woolen coating fabrics 
give the best protection against heat losses in still 
air; but, because of their higher permeability to 
air, they might not be much better insulators when 
subjected to wind than would be the worsted coat- 
ing fabrics. However, coating fabrics are not used 
alone but are combined with other materials in the 
construction of winter outer garments, and the 
choice of these fabrics will help to determine the 
efficiency of the combination. 

Heavy lining fabric. The heavy lining fabrics 
were all thick, low-density fabrics which contained 
a large amount of air and had relatively high 
thermal insulating values. The rayon quilted fabric, 
which was much thicker than any other lining 
fabric, was outstanding in many of these prop- 
erties. One of the major differences between the 
quilted lining fabrics and alpaca lining fabrics was 
permeability to air. The high permeability to air 
of the alpaca linings reduced their ability to pre- 
vent the loss of heat in moving air 

Interlining fabrics. While the construction of the 
interlining fabrics differed greatly, the thermal 
insulating ability of these fabrics was surprisingly 
similar. The mean values for the volume of air 
per unit area of fabric was found to be significantly 
higher for the plain weave interlining fabric than 
for the other interlining. The wide spaces between 
the yarns in this fabric contributed to the magni- 
tude of this value. The resistance of these two 
fabrics to the passage of air was found to be ex- 
tremely different. The plain weave interlining fabric 
was found to have an air permeability value three 
times larger than that found for the zip-in 
interlining. This large difference, however, was 
not surprising because the fabrics differed greatly 
in both fabric count and yarn count—determining 
factors for air permeability. 
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Satin lining fabrics. Significant differences were 
found between most of the mean values for the 
measured physical properties of the two satin lining 
fabrics; but they were, numerically, more similar 
than were those for any other group of fabrics. 
The plain satin lining was significantly higher than 
was the metalized satin in thermal insulation. 

Of the fabrics used in this investigation the 
quilted lining fabrics generally had the highest 
thermal insulation values and the lowest permeabil- 
ity to air. Consequently, these fabrics would pro- 
vide the greatest amount of insulation in still or 
moving air. However, none of the fabrics considered 
is used alone in the construction of winter outer 
garments but is combined with other materials. 


Prevention of Heat Losses 
Through Combinations of Fabrics 


The efficiency of combinations of fabrics in pre- 
venting the loss of heat from a body is due to the 
interaction of the same properties but not neces- 
sarily to the same degree, as for single fabrics. 


THERMAL INSULATION OF WINTER COAT FABRICS 


TABLE 3 
Mean talues for measured physical properties of combinations of fabrics 
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Data for the thermal insulation of combinations of 
fabrics are given in table 3. Very large numerical 
differences were found among these values. Gen- 
erally, the woolen coating fabrics combined with 
a heavy lining fabric had the highest insulating 
values; the worsted coating fabrics combined with 
the heavy lining fabrics had the next highest; and 
the woolen coating and worsted coating fabrics 
combined with either interlining fabric or the 
metalized satin lining had the lowest insulating 
values. However, the insulation values for com- 
binations of coatings and linings in all cases were 
considerably higher than for the coating alone. 
This was to be expected, since from common 
experience it is known that the addition of layers 
of clothing will give added warmth. 

As with the single fabrics, the air-space prop- 
erties of the fabric combinations were studied by 
measuring the amount of air per unit area of the 


fabric combination (ce air/cem* fabric). The mag- 


nitude of the difference found between the highest 
and lowest values—the highest was four times as 


FABRIC THICKNESS aT 
PRESSURE OF 0.02 
POUNDS PER SQUARE 
ince 


rapak xs 


COMBINATIO 
« Combinations 


Coatings Lining or Lima 


All-wool worsted 75% alpaca 0.2454 
WE alpaca 0.2426 
Zip-int 0.1245 
40/60% worsted 75% alpaca 0.2175 
50% alpaca 0. 2366 
Zip-int 0.1261 
30/70% worsted 75% alpaca 0.7404 
OF alpaca 0. 2000 
Zip-int 0. 1287 
Light woolen 75% alpaca 6.2900 
50% alpaca 0.2916 
Rayon-quilted 0.3917 
Wool-quilted 0.3348 
Metalized-wool quilted 0. 2606 
Interlining} 0.1831 
Zip-int 0. 1838 
Metalized-satin 0.1069 
Medium woolen Rayon-quilted 0.4150 
Wool-quilted 0.3653 
Metalized-wool quilted 0.2973 
Interlining?! 0.1904 
Zip-int 0.1989 
Metalized-satin 0. 1228 
Heavy woolen Rayon-quilted 0.4400 
W ool-quilted 0.37% 
Metalized-wool quilted 0.3601 
Interlining?} 0. 2669 
Zip-int 0. 2669 
Metalized-satin 0.1861 


Least significant 
difference 


THERMAL INSULATION 


Flow OF am 
ren 
PRR SQUARE FOOT 
oF 


POR SOT 
CENTIMETER 
oF 


rea 


+ cal SQUARE 


culne centimeters cubre feet 


6137 0.5700 18.1710 23.22 
5965 0.5621 18. 4660 22.13 
3305 0.2411 7.5008 26.37 
5411 0.4072 14. 1480 23.05 
5787 0.5445 14.1750 22.87 
3258 0.2664 6.7750 27.12 
5927 0.5535 30.9000 23.46 
0.4700 31.9020 22.38 
0.2521 9.2185 26.62 
7123 0.60747 45.1480 24.28 
7178 0.6705 47.7610 23.18 
0.9043 15. 1260 26.76 
8550 0.7854 18. 5000 23.88 
6535 0.0075 13. 2550 20.08 
4666 0.3030 16 8450 19.98 
4831 0.3074 27.43 
2500 0. 2287 273 9560 14.00 
1021 0.9712 16. 1280 27. 
959% 0.8671 21. 23.06 
7505 0.7166 14. 3260 19.27 
$062 0.4300 19. 5070 19.16 
5521 0.4901 10.8040 26.61 
S221 0.277 28 3270 13.78 
2059 1.0267 16.2670 20.68 
9728 0.8785 21.2410 “4.7 
9650 0.8611 14. 1850 20.06 
645 0.4277 19.1520 20.85 
7109 0.5615 10.7800 
+469 0.4277 28.7100 15.4 
w 


+ Zip-in lining, as used here, includes plain satin lining plus twill weave zip-in interlining plus plain satin lining. 
3 Interlining, as used here, includes plain weave interlining plus plain satin lining. 
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great as the lowest—was approximately the same as 
that found for insulation and thickness. The same 
fabric combinations also were found to rank high- 
est and lowest by both thickness and insulation 
measurements. The coating and quilted fabric 
combinations had the highest values; the coating 
and alpaca combinations the intermediate; and the 
coating and interlining and the coating and metalized 
satin lining combinations had the lowest. Both 
the woolen coating fabrics and the quilted lining 
fabrics were found to contain a large amount of 
air per unit area of fabric; therefore, combinations 
of these fabrics would be expected to have high 
values for this measurement. However, combina- 
tions of fabrics may actually contain more air per 
unit area than would be indicated by combining 
the measured values for the single fabrics because 
of the air enclosed between the fabrics in the 
combination. 

Generally, those combinations of fabrics made 
up of thick materials so constructed that a large 
amount of air is incorporated, such as napped 
fabrics, either as a coating fabric, a lining fabric, 
or as both, contain the greatest amount of air 
per unit area. 

The worsted-zip-in lining combinations were 
found to have the lowest air permeability—in other 
words, the highest resistance to the passage of 
air. The range in the means for air permeability 
was large, the highest value being ten times greater 
than the lowest. From common experience, as well 
as from investigations reported in the literature, 
it has been found that a winter outer garment that 
resists the passage of air will give better protection 
in a cold wind than will one which does not offer 
such resistance. Consequently, those multiple 
layers of fabrics that have low permeability to air, 
such as the worsted-zip-in combinations, might 
actually give better insulation in a wind than 
would those that were found to have much higher 
insulating values but poorer resistance to the 
passage of air. 

The influence of the structure of the single 
fabrics on the air’ permeability of the combination 
is apparent. Those combinations which included 
two satin lining fabrics, both having high fabric 
counts, gave the lowest permeability values; those 
including one satin fabric gave intermediate values; 
and those with no satin gave the highest. This same 
influence was shown also by the coating fabrics; 
combinations containing a coating fabric with a 
high fabric count were less permeable to air than 
were the same types of combinations containing a 
fabric with a lower count. 
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The weight per square yard for fabric com- 
binations was obtained by adding the weight of 
each fabric in the combination. It is essential 
that a winter outer garment give adequate pro- 
tection, but also it is desirable that the garment 
be not too heavy. Therefore, the weights per 
square yard of the fabric combinations were com- 
pared. Generally, the woolen-rayon-quilted and 
either woolen or worsted coating-2:p-in combina- 
tions were the heaviest while the lightest were the 
woolen-metal-coated satin and woolen-interlining 
combinations. 

Recapitulating, data for fabric combinations 
generally indicated that the woolen coating fabrics 
combined with a quilted lining were superior to 
the other combinations measured in those prop- 
erties that are associated with the prevention of 
heat losses. One major exception would be their 
permeability to air. While these combinations did 
not have the highest permeability values, they 
were found to be relatively high. Nevertheless, 
the combinations probably would be satisfactory 
under the average wind conditions to which winter 
outer garments are subjected. The woolen coating- 
quilted lining combinations all are bulky, especially 
those involving the rayon quilted lining. These 
latter are heavy also and, therefore, might not be 
so comfortable for the wearer from this standpoint. 
No attempt has been made in this paper to eluci- 
date the interrelationships among measurements 
made on single fabrics and those made on multiple 
layers, since these will be discussed in another 
paper. 


Summary 

Thermal insulation, air permeability, thickness, 
and other properties which might be associated 
with heat losses were determined for various coat- 
ings, linings, interlinings, and combinations of these 
materials commonly found in ready-to-wear winter 
outer garments. The data obtained and their 
interpretation permit these summary statements: 

1. The woolen coating fabrics used had higher 
values for thermal insulation and certain other 
associated properties than had the worsted coat- 
ings. Therefore, the former type of fabric would 
give better protection against heat losses in still 
air than would the latter. However, because of 
their higher permeability to air, woolen coatings 
might not be superior to worsteds as insulators 
when used in a wind. 

2. The quilted lining fabrics had high thermal 
insulating values and low permeability to air. 


While the alpaca linings also had good thermal 
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insulating properties, the high permeability to air 
of these linings would limit their abilty to prevent 
loss of heat in moving air. 

3. The two interlining fabrics, which differed 
markedly in construction, had similar thermal in- 
sulating values, but the twill weave zip-in inter!iaing 
had a much higher resistance to the passage of 
air than had the plain-weave fabric. 

4. The plain satin lining fabric had a signifi- 
cantly higher thermal insulation value than had the 
metalized satin lining, but all values were approxi- 
mately of the same numerical magnitude. 

5. The woolen coating fabrics combined with a 
quilted lining were superior to the other fabric 
combinations measured with respect to those prop- 
erties that are associated with the prevention of 
heat losses. One major exception is the permeabil- 
ity to air of such combinations, although these do 
have relatively high values for this property and 
doubtless would be satisfactory under average 
winter wind conditions. The woolen coating and 
quilted lining combinations all were bulky and 
heavy, especially those containing a rayon quilted 
lining, and therefore, from this standpoint, might 
not be comfortable for the wearer. 


Mabel Hyde 


The Columbia University Medal Citation for 
Miss Kittredge in 1935 read: 

Social worker who has given years of an active life to 
improving the living and housekeeping conditions of tens 
of thousands of dwellers on Manhattan Island. 

Born in Boston, September 19, 1867 the daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Abbott Elliot and Mary Ann Kitt- 
redge, Miss Kittredge as a child moved with her 
family to New York City, where she lived until 
her retirement. Her death on May 8, 1955 marked 
the close of a life spent in improving the food and 
housing of her fellow human beings. 

Miss Kittredge knew that where and how a 
child lived, and the nutritional value of his daily 
meals were responsibilities the citizens of the city 
should share. She cooked and served, washed the 
dishes, and paid the bills for the first school lunch 
in Manhattan in 1901. Her work developed an 
interest in hot lunches for school children which 
led to the founding of the New York School Lunch 
Committee in 1909 with Miss Kittredge serving as 
chairman. By 1912, the committee was serving hot 
lunches at very low prices in nine schools. No 
financial aid was then being given by the Board of 
Education. In 1920, as a result of her efforts, the 
Board appropriated $50,000 for the lunch program. 
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6. The thermal insulating capacity of combina- 
tions of coatings and metalized satin lining fabrics, 
as measured in this investigation, were inferior to 
that for the same coatings combined with an 
interlining fabric. 


Judging from the results of this investigation and 
the findings of other workers, it is apparent that thick 
fabrics, or combinations of fabrics, that contain a 
large amount of air and, at the same time, have good 
resistance to the passage of air will be the warmest 
ander the average conditions in which winter outer 
garments are worn. An outer fabric that has low 
permeability to air, such as a worsted, combined with 
a lining or interlining fabric that is thick and contains 
a large ber of minute dead air spaces within the 
fabric should produce a winter coat that will give 
superior protection while not being exceedingly heavy 
or bulky. 
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Kittredge 

Miss Kittredge also waged successful campaigns 
to have the school lunch program administered by 
the Department of Homemaking of the Board of 
Education and to keep food vendors’ carts 150 feet 
from a school building. 

In 1930, as a result of her efforts, the hot lunch 
service was extended to ten more schools. 

Miss Kittredge was also striving for better home 
management through education while she worked 
for nutritious food as an integral part of education. 
She organized a group of her friends as the “Associ- 
ation of Practical Housekeeping Centers, New York 
City.” Homemaking classes were conducted from 
neighborhood public schools in furnished flats 
rented and maintained by this Association. The 
Board of Education assigned homemaking teachers 
to these centers. This venture convinced the Board 
that an apartment should be included as part of 
homemaking rooms 

Miss Kittredge served in Belgium as an assistant 
to the Hon. Herbert Hoover of the Belgium Relief 
Committee during World Warl. She was the author 
of several books and articles on practical homemak 
ing and school lunches.—Josermive M. Apams, As- 
sistant Director of Home Economics (retired), New 
York City Board of Education. 


A Problem and an Experiment: 


“Good Design” and the Home Economics Teacher 


N recent years the general public has become 

increasingly aware of something called “good 
design.” It has become accustomed to seeing this 
label applied to articles which vary widely in com- 
plexity, age, material, and use—from intricately 
carved, ancient jade bowls to simple, modern metal 
paper clips. The artist, designer, museum curator, 
home-department editor, and merchant are all 
partly responsible for this increased design- 
consciousness. Except in the most general sense, 
however, none of these can regard education as his 
primary aim. In colleges and universities, on the 
other hand, education is the major concern, and 
certain home economics instructors have as their 
principal responsibility teaching a fairly select 
group of individuals about “good design.” 

In home economics, consequently, the teacher 
of theory of design, like the teacher of principles 
in other areas of knowledge, often wonders how 
successful his instruction is and how well the stu- 
dents can apply the principles outside the context 
of instructor-made examinations and problem situ- 
ations. Unlike his colleagues in many of the tradi- 
tional disciplines, he does not have available 
comprehensive, standardized tests which might be 
used as external criteria of student progress. In 
fact, there is much skepticism about the possibility 
of developing such tests. 

An experimental testing program recently con- 
ducted at the University of California at Davis 
indicates that such pessimism concerning non- 
subjective criteria of student achievement in this 
area is perhaps unwarranted. 

Completely independent of the instruction in 
any home economics or art courses, a test, purport- 
ing to measure an individual's ability to recognize 
good and bad design in home interiors and furnish- 
ings (tables, lamps, silverware, and so forth) was 
de. od and administered to several home eco- 
nomics classes. This test was developed under the 
direction of Richard Gump, prominent San Fran- 
cisco merchant. Designations “good” and “bad” 
were not arbitrarily assigned the various items but 
were arrived at empirically by polling 27 recognized 
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William F. Dukes and Virginia G. Kay 


Dr. Dukes is chairman of the department of 
psychology and Mrs. Kay is an assistant professor 
of home economics and decorative art on the 
Davis campus of the University of California. 
This article is based om one phase of a study 
of “design judgment” now under way on the 
Davis campus under the direction of Dr. Dukes. 


experts in design and decoration. These included 
such people as the director of design for a leading 
silverware company, the head of a design studio, 
and the manager of a “high fashion” store. Items 
which did not yield significant agreement among 
the experts were discarded as ambiguous. The 
remaining items were further screened for “dis- 
criminatory power.” That is, items on which a 
group of non-experts gave the same proportion of 
“good” (or “bad”) judgments as did the group of 
experts were eliminated. The final test consisted of 
7i items, photographed and mounted on slides for 
group presentation. Some of the items were in 
color, others in black and white. (For technical 
reasons, some of the items with low discriminatory 
power were not discarded while a few of the more 
discriminating ones had to be omitted. ) 

The test was given during regular class periods 
to groups ranging in number from 12 to 34. After 
the following instructions, each item was projected 
on a screen for approximately 15 seconds while the 
students indicated their judgments on answer 
sheets: 


For each of the items pictured on the slides and listed 
below, indicate whether you think that item is well or 
poorly designed by circling G for “good,” B for “bad.” 
Ask yourself, “Is it good or bad design of whatever it is?” 
not “Would I like to own it?” An absolute over-all judg- 
ment “good” or “bad” may sometimes be difficult, since 
some features of an item may be thought good, others, bad; 
however, try in each of these cases to weigh the good and 
bad features, and make a choice on the basis of which 
judgment (“good” or “bad”) most generally applies. 


In terms of their home economics training in 
theory of design and decoration the sample of sub- 
jects represented three levels: (1) 47 beginning 
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students in decorative art, (2) these same students 
after a year course in decorative art (theory of 
color and design), and (3) 24 upper division stu- 
dents who had completed not only these elementary 
courses but also two advanced courses in home 
planning and decoration. 

The elementary course in color and design, re- 
quired in the general home economics curriculum, 
is taken by freshmen who have little or no training 
in art. Its main objective is to provide the students 
with first-hand acquaintance with basic principles 
of art and design. The teaching methods employed 
in the course may be described as “indirect” and 
“holistic”: indirect, because students learn essen- 
tially by experimentation and by developing in- 
sights from their own creative work; holistic, 
because principles are learned as a Gestalt, not 
piecemeal by separating them into component ele- 
ments such as proportion or symmetry. During 
the first semester, students work with paints, paste, 
and paper, creating original designs; in the second 
semester, they apply these to fabrics, using block 
print and silk-screen print methods. The two ad- 
vanced courses make more specific application of 
some of the basic principles learned in the elemen- 
tary course and are taken by students in their 
junior and senior years. One of the courses is 


concerned with the planning of a house from the 
family point of view, taking into account its 
activities and space requirements; the other deals 
with interior design, including the problems of 
design, selection, and arrangement of furnishings. 


Average scores of home economics students on 
design-judgment test 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
Beginning 


Intermediate 


Ad vanced 


The average scores (mean agreement with ex- 
perts on the 71 items) for the groups are shown 
in the table. The absolute values of these scores 
are, in view of the expérimental nature of the test, 
not very meaningful; it is their relationship which 
is of interest. It should be noted that after a year 
of decorative art, students showed significant im- 
provement in their scores (difference = 2.85, df = 
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46, t = 3.52, P < 0.01) * and that the advanced stu- 
dents scored significantly better than did those who 
had completed only the elementary course ( differ- 
ence = 2.94, df = 69, t = 2.43, P < 0.02).' 
Furthermore, when students in the elementary 
class were divided according to grade received on 
the course, it was observed, as shown in the figure, 


NUMBER 
or 
sTUpENTs 


COURSE GRADE DEMGN-JU POMENT TEST 


B+ and above 


B 22 


B— and below 12 


serween Grave ELementary 
Home Ecowomics Course Desion anp STANDING OW 
Desien-Jupewent Test 
(Total of 48 includes one student whose score could not be used 
in other results.) 


that 68 per cent of those whose mark was better 
than B scored above the median score of the class 
on the test, 48 per cent of those whose mark was B 
scored above the median, and only 33 per cent of 
those whose mark was below B scored above the 
median. 

In general, these results mean that, at least 
within a given cultural context, something as vague 
and as abstract as ability to recognize “good” and 
“bad” design may be measurable. This, in turn, 
indicates the very real possibility of providing the 
home economics teacher of design theory with an 
objective, standardized means of appraising stu- 
dent progress and promise, and, indirectly, of 
evaluating his own teaching. More specifically, 
these particular data may be presented as evidence 
of an effective teaching program. Successful appli- 
cation of principles of “good design” in particular 
cases (as represented by consensus with experts) 
varies directly with the amount of formal training 
in design aad decoration theory; presumably the 
student is learning to be more cognizant of design 
as a problem and more discriminating in his judg- 
ment of it. 

' df—degrees of freedom; t—ratio between a statistic and 


its standard error; P--probability of an event occurring by 


“chance.” 


Plan now to attend the 1956 annual meeting of AHEA in Washington, D.C., 
June 26 to 29. Hotel reservation blanks will appear in the January JOURNAL. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Below Median Above Mechan 
| ge 6s 
[se 4s 
| 67 | 
MEAN 

40.2% 
43.68 
24 46.62 


C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Two new aids for # «ving school lunches 
(mentioned in the Jou of December 1954, 
page 735) are off the go. mm ~*t press. 

One is an improved set o’ 4 rec pe cards, 
providing 400 recipes and me — additional infor- 
mation. This replaces not oniy a earlier card file 
entitled “School Lunch Recipes for 100” but also 
the processed recipe publications on individual 
foods, prepared by the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch in co-operation with the Agricultural 
Marketing Service's School Lunch Branch. 

Besides recipes developed in the HN laboratories 
at Beltsville, the cards include recipes from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the U. S. Department 
of the Interior. State school lunch supervisors co- 
operated with the USDA School Lunch Branch in 
suggesting menus and other information in- 
cluded. 

Recipes on the 5-by-8-inch cards are mainly for 
100 servings. However, a column is provided for 
recording quantities needed, if number of servings 
in a school is different. 

Entitled “Recipes—Type A School Lunches,” 
PA-271, the card file has been furnished free to 
state educational agencies for use in schools taking 
part in the National School Lunch Program. Others 
may purchase copies from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Price $2.25 a set. 

The second aid for the school kitchen is a food 
buying guide for Type A lunches, co-operatively 
produced by the same agencies. 

The tables provide a description of food as pur- 
chased, unit of purchase, size of serving, approxi- 
mate number of servings per purchase unit, ap- 
proximate number of purchase units to serve 100, 
amount to buy to give one pound ready-to-cook 
or for serving raw. 

This publication, “Food Buying Guide for Type 
A School Lunches,” PA-270, will be provided to 
schools on the same basis as the recipe cards. It 
‘may also be ordered from the Government Printing 
Office. Price 25 cents. 


When school food service directors held their 
national meeting in Denver, October 31 to 
November 4, the program included a quantity 
food demonstration by Georgia Schlosser of the 


HN Research Branch, assisted by Hal B. Bolin 
of the Marketing Service. 

The directors observed preparation of 11 of 
the commodities distributed by the federal govern- 
ment to schools participating in the School Lunch 
Program. Two of the recipes were new: One, for 
a rice, cheese, and ham casserole; the other, for a 
ham-bean loaf made with dry beans. 

In preparing the food, Mrs. Schlosser showed 
use of such equipment as a deck oven, a small 
portable steamer, a fast-registering scale, and some 
kinds of electric work-saving equipment. 


Loss of three nutritionally important fatty acids— 
linoleic, linolenic, and arachidonic—has been found 
slight in uncooked meats held in storage at selected 
frozen and home refrigeration temperatures. The 
stored foods became rancid or otherwise unpalatable 
before oxidation caused appreciable fatty acid de- 
struction. Only acids in the surface fat appeared 
to be affected by oxidation. 

In the experiments, fat in uncooked cuts of beef, 
lamb, pork, and turkey (each group representing 
two different feeding regimes) was analyzed after 
prolonged storage at two low temperatures. The 
research was done at the Hormel Institute, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, through a contract sponsored 
by the Human Nutrition Research Branch. The 
work has been reported in Food Technology for 
July 1955. 


In research to improve home laundering methods 
the Clothing and Housing Research Branch is 
focusing attention on methods and materia!s for 
whitening cotton fabrics and keeping them white. 

The effectiveness of whitening agents can be 
judged fairly well by the human eye, but for 
dependable evaluation the verdict of instruments 
is also needed. A report on two instruments used 
in developing a laboratory technique for evaluating 
whiteness by Margaret S. Furry and Phyllis L. 
Bensing was presented at the 1955 national con- 
vention of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 

One instrument used was the Hunter Color 
and Color Difference Meter, which measures light- 
reflectance and plus or minus degrees of off-colors 
in the white fabric, such as yellowish or greenish 
tinges. With ultraviolet-absorbing filters, this in- 
strument measured the contribution of fluorescence 
produced by some whiteners. 

The other instrument was a preliminary move: 
of a fluorescence-sensitive reflectometer deweloped 
by the Hunter Associates Laboratory to mect re- 
quirements outlined by Miss Furry. 

Both instruments gave satisfactory records, but 
the new model made measurement simpler. 


A discussion of college marriages in the June College Clubs pages of 
the Journna., “When Shall We Marry?” inspired this article by a home 
economist who established herself professionally before marriage. 


Why I Am Glad I Didn’t Marry While in College 


ERSONAL, profes- 

sional, economic rea- 

sons all lead to one answer 

am giad didn’t marry 

while in college! In retro- 

spect it seems one of my 
wisest decisions. 
When I look back at my 
college experience I feel | 
gained immeasureably from 
a full social and academic 
life. My independent status allowed complete free- 
dom to explore my interests. I enjoyed membership 
in social, academic, and political groups. I partici- 
pated in extra class projects. Living and working 
in close contact with a large group of girls was an 
unscheduled course in human relations. If I had 
been married, many of these activities would have 
been necessarily curtailed. A married student must 
assume additional responsibilities that do not face 
the unmarried undergraduate: primarily the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a home and adjust- 
ment to married life in a college atmosphere. The 
axiom that “two can live as cheaply as one” often 
does not meet the test, and married students find 
they must seek outside work. The fortunate stu- 
dent may find work that relates to her college 
major. Usually, the job is just a source of income 


Marion Bunting 


that requires time away from studies. A girl enters 
a college marriage realistically when she can see 
beyond mere physical attraction. Marriage in 
college requires a degree of maturity that many 
people do not attain at that age. 

We all agree that college is not an end in itself. 
College is only a foundation towards a satisfying 
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Marien Bunting 


Mrs. Bunting of La Mesa, California, a June 1948 
graduate of the University of Idaho, was Celia 
Lee, home economist for the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Company, Spokane, Washington, until her 
marriage in August 1951. Now the mother of a two- 
year old son, she was home demonstration agent 
at Grangeville, Idaho, for a year following her 
marriage. 


career and a purposeful life. In college we have 
the opportunity to develop and expand this founda- 
tion. The college atmosphere is primed for 
learning—book learning and, more important, learn- 
ing about oneself. It is the one prolonged space in 
our lives when we are expected to explore our 
minds and personalities. There is time to find that 
individual known as self. I feel that in order to 
take advantage of all that may be attained in col- 
lege a student benefits from freedom from the 
responsibilities of marriage. 


A Career after College 


If I had not followed my chosew field for a 
time after graduation, | would have felt cheated. 
It would have seemed unfair to my parents who 
sacrificed for my education, to my instructors who 
encouraged and inspired me, and to my alma 
mater which provided the facilities for my “appren- 
ticeship.” 

The experiences obtained through leading a full 
and diversified college life proved the most helpful 
when I was working as a home economist. I had 
to rely on my own initiative, imagination, and 
judgment in many situations 

Most jobs today require more than book knowl- 
edge. Every employer secks the person who can 
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command himself and the many unexpected situ- 
ations that arise on the job. 


The Advantages 

The store of personal and professional experi- 
ences obtained by pursuing my chosen career en- 
riched and continued my self development; I met 
the public, worked with people of different ages 
whose opinions conflicted, worked with men as 
well as women—single and married. I was able to 
exchange ideas with veterans and newcomers in 
the professional world. Through radio work and 
public demonstrations before large groups of peo- 
ple I developed poise and confidence. 

Unmarried, I was free to choose the job I wanted 
in a city I liked. When assignments needed extra 
work, I was able to stay overtime at the office. 
If a trip came up, I could leave on short notice. 
I believe that my promotions came more quickly 
because I was able to arrange my life as the job 
required 

As a career girl living within my own fixed in- 
come I learned to budget money. This financial 
independence later made management of family 
finances an easier task. 

Although most of these experiences are even- 
tually gained through marriage or can be acquired 
simultaneously with marriage, the opportunities for 
meeting such situations do not arise as often in 
married life. Also there is not the pressure that 
exists in business to meet the challenge and acquire 
the knowledge as quickly. After marriage the time 
necessary for complete professional advancement 
is usually not available. ’ 

After marriage when it seemed necessary to gain 
employment I found that the name I had estab- 
lished from my few years of professional work 
practically wrote the contract for a job. The 
jobs open to me were both professionally inspiring 
and financially rewarding. 


Your Marriage Benefits 

When one is weighing the merits of marriage 
over a career, one should realize that if the mar- 
riage in question is the right one it will wait. Mine 
did and I believe we are a happier couple. 

Gaining confidence and maturity in the pro- 
fessional world have made me a more successful 
wife and mother. Family respect and admiration 
are always important in a satisfying family situa- 
tion. My husband takes pride in my accomplish- 
ments. I also feel that I had fewer adjustments 
to make in marriage than had my friends who mar- 
ried while in college or immediately after college, 
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perhaps because some of my personal and eco- 
nomic adjustments had already been made. These 
adjustments often turn that romantic so called 
“rosy glow” to grey depression. 

The decision to marry while in college is a per- 
sonal one. My independent college days better 
prepared me for a satisfying career and a happy 
marriage. 


Tenth National Conference 


on Citizenship 
CaroLinE Brown Mourninc 


Mrs. Mourning is a senior majoring in home 
economics at George Washington University. 
She was the official representative of the 
AHEA at the Conference she reports here. 


The “Blessings of Liberty,” theme of the Con- 
ference, must be guarded by the watchword “I am 
an American; I am responsible.” The Honorable 
Harry P. Cain of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board in his keynote speech warned that without 
this watchword to keep us alert to dangerous 
trends in the country we will lose our American 
freedom. Guilt by association and kinship; and a 
government of men, not of laws, are indications of 
some of the national trends that must be watched 
and curbed. 

During the three-day annual Conference, Sep- 
tember 19 to 21, presided over by Judge Justin 
Miller, president, the 1200 delegates from all 48 
states and territories formed small groups to dis- 
cuss the keynote address and ways of fulfilling 
the purposes of the Conference: “to strengthen the 
efforts of the people in protecting and perpetu- 
ating the principles and ideals of our nation; to 
develop a more thorough knowledge of citizenship 
rights and responsibilities; to promote participation 
and a spirit of co-operation of all citizens in citizen- 
ship activities.” 

All the delegates, men, women, and youth, rep- 
resenting some 800 organizations, felt the inspiration 
to become better, more active citizens. We must 
vote intelligently and exercise our rights as citizens. 
The “Blessings of Liberty” are our responsibility 
in our homes, in our community, and in our work 
as home economists. 

A high light of the Conference was the naturali- 
zation ceremony at which 98 persons from all 
parts of the world became United States citizens. 
It was a privilege and pleasure to attend this 
Conference with Miss Joyce, field secretary of the 
AHEA, and to have been your voting delegate. 


Ilome Economics and 
Educational Television 


Teveviston COMMITTEE 
School of Home Economics 
The Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


In anticipation of its part in the educational 
television program begun in early 1955 over 
WUNC-TV, the faculty of the School of Home 
Economics studied its own philosophy and policy 
regarding the television prograrns. Thinking that 
the ideas thus developed may be of value to other 
faculties, we are presenting them here. 

Prorosep STATEMENT OF PuxLosorpny AND Powicy 
Recarpinc EpucationaL TEeLevisioy 

It is the sincere desire of the entire staff of the 
School of Home Economics that its [educational 
television] endeavors be of such quality that educa- 
tional values be realized, the role of education in 
North Carolina be strengthened, and that the 
philosophy upea which the homemaking program 
is based be exemplified. The staff recognizes the 
potential of the programs as a means of strengthen- 
ing our relationships within our College, with the 
state and with other educational institutions within 
the state. The staff believes that those engaged in 
this adventure should be critical in their evaluation 
of what is done and should be experimental in 
working to the ends that improvements may be 
brought about which will be satisfying and stimu- 
lating to individuals participating and to the 
College. 

The following statement of philosophy expresses 
some of the beliefs which are intended to help 
serve as guides for developing the program as work 
in television is begun. Each person participating 
in television should plan with these basic beliefs 
regarding home economics in mind. 


Basic Beliefs Regarding Home Economics 

1. Home economics from its beginning has placed emphasis 
on the family, believing that family and community life 
is continuous and progressive. This major concern for the 
family has influenced the development of home eco- 
nomics at every stage 


2. Education for improved home living is a continuous, 
expanding experience. It embraces all ages, sexes, races 
and creeds. It is a dynamic field. 

Home economics recognizes the need to interrelate the 
basic knowledge of the many fields from which it draws 
for the purpose of solving immediate personal and family 
problems. 

Home economics focuses major attention upon the clari- 
fication of beliefs, values, and attitudes as a basis for 
more intelligent action that will lead to greater satisfac- 
tion for the individual and the family 

Home economics is sensitive to changing cultural con- 
ditions that affect home and family living. It accepts 
the challenge that improved methods and procedures 
must be found and used in furthering the development 
of home and family living. 

Home economics believes that the contribution it makes 
to individuals, to society, and to the profession is success- 
ful to the extent that behavior changes are evidenced in: 
a. Improved quality of thinking 

b. Improved quality of making decisions 

c. Improved quality of living 


Based on this statement of philosophy, suggested policies 
for the educational television programs include these 
suggestions: 


1. That focus on home and family living be paramount at 
all times 

That the programs be geared to North Carolina families 
. That participants recognize and plan ways in which the 
programs will stimulate interest on the part of the 
viewers 

. That showmanship be recognized for its value and 
effectiveness in making the program interesting, but 
never dominate to the extent that educational objectives 
become clouded or sacrificed 

That values gained from student participation be care- 
fully examined and the contributions of students to the 


to 


program be encouraged 

. That standards of highest quality be maintained regard- 
less of adaptation that will inevitably be necessary for 
the listening audience 

That the programs to be done are planned within 
capacities of the staff and resources ) 
That each instructional area be responsible for checking 
each program for accuracy, reliability; that the partici- 


> 


(time, ability 


pant choose the person she desires to check all details; 
that specialists in the area, outside the College Com- 
munity and other recognized authorities be consulted as 
the need arises 

That sufficient time be allowed ia the schedule of those 
participating for the responsibilities involved in this 


= 


areca Suggestion: one program every week equivalent 
to one three-hour course ) 
That problems and concern of individuals and/or in- 


structional groups be channeled to the home economics 


television committee for review 

That the staff be kept informed about developments, 
and further, that the entire staff feel responsible for 
giving any assistance needed in arriving at possible 


solutions 

That the program content shall be determined by the 
School of Home Economics; the production and direc- 
ton of the shows shall be determined by the TV staff 
That the schedule of program production [shall begin 
nine weeks consecutive week 
bringing the program one step nearer to actual produc- 
tion] 


to 
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in advance with each 


Adult Tailoring Class Offers 
Challenge to Better Teaching 


Many F. Kennepy 

Head of the Department of Homemaking 
Lee H. Edwards High School 

Asheville, North Carolina 


In organizing an adult tailoring class, the most 
effective means of communication is not the tele- 
phone or television, it is simply—“Tell a Woman!” 
Adult classes don’t just happen, but they can be 
started if the right woman is told! At Lee H. 
Edwards High School, we first attempted to start 
an adult program by opening the laboratory on 
certain days and sending out mimeographed an- 
nouncements of classes. A few women straggled in 
to use our sewing machines, but the announcements 
failed to bring a single one! Finally, a group of 
mothers was invited to help start a class. It was 
small at first; but after the first lesson, it grew 
until the class had to be divided. That was seven 
years ago, but never again has our school had to 
worry about organizing adult classes. Why? Be- 
cause every woman who wears her self-made, 
well-tailored garment acts as a “wal‘ing advertise- 
ment” for our class as well as a “teller” to many 
other women. 

The problem now is how to take care of the 
large numbers who wish to register for this class. 
Last year one of the “short-cut” methods of sewing 
was featured, and 107 women enrolled. This year, 
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Mrs. Kennedy, second from left, 
adjusts a “fitting shelf” to deter- 
mine the student's correct pattern 
size. The shells are foundation 
bodices made from four of the 
standard patterns. The author 
learned to make and use the fitting 
shells during a summer tailoring 
workshop and a “fitting” class at a 
state university. She uses shells in 
sizes from 12 to 20 and in types 
for misses and teenagers, for ex- 
ample. Already the shells are help- 
ing to “sell” the adult course in 
tailoring. The chart in the photo 
shows four bodice paiterns, super- 
imposed on each other so that 
comparison of patterns of the same 
size can be made. 


i Photo by The Citizen- 


65 registered for the tailoring course in which this 
method of tailoring will be taught. 

A large enrollment means more work for the 
teacher, but it can be a real challenge to better 
teaching in and out of the classroom. For in- 
stance, an increasing number of professional maga- 
zines are eagerly scanned for new ideas and added 
inspiration. Workshops and summer schools be- 
come a “must.” This summer, | attended a tailoring 
workshop and a summer school in which tailoring 
and fitting were taught. Never have I learned so 
much in so little time! 

Needless to say, it is necessary to plan every 
lesson very carefully and this involves many hours. 
Mimeographed sheets are prepared for each class 
lesson. During each week, the class has a two- 
hour demonstration period and a_ two-hour 
laboratory period at which to sew. This could 
be called a “sharing period,” because the class 
members share many practical hints, and the 
teacher learns a lot. Many helpful suggestions are 
given, and these, in turn, aid the entire home- 
making program. Some of the more talented mem- 
bers may be used as resource persons for the high 
school program. For instance, one of our members 
teaches hat making, and she is going to show the 
girls how to remodel hats. Another is quite pro- 
ficient in refinishing furniture; she will be available 
for our housing unit. A third is a former pro- 
fessional model, and she has already agreed to 
help train the girls for the fashion revue. 

Finally, tailoring can become a hobby—it has 
become mine and I dearly love to teach adult 
tailoring classes and let them teach me! 
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TV Workshops 


on a University Campus 


Mary Brown ALLGooD 
College of Home Economics 
Pennsylvania State University 


Several of the utility companies of Pennsylvania 
requested a workshop program at the University 
last summer in order to instruct their home econo- 
mists in the techniques necessary for the presenta- 
tion of television demonstrations. 

There were four workshops, lasting one week each, 
with total enrollment limited to 32—25 were utility 
company home economists with platform demon- 
stration experience, and the other 7 were high 
school home economics teachers. The workshops 
were conducted by the author, who has had both 
platform and television demonstration experience. 

During each workshop each enrollee had actual 
experience in planning demonstrations and _per- 
forming before the camera. In preparation each 
person was asked to plan a 15-minute platform 
demonstration. These were given as they would 
be before a designated group. Each demonstration 
was discussed by the instructor and the group, and 
changes in techniques necessary for TV presenta- 
tion suggested. With these changes in mind, each 
member of the group gave a 15-minute and a 30- 
minute demonstration before the camera. Group 
discussion, led by the instructor, followed the TV 
performance, and further improvements were sug- 
gested. 

The demonstrations were televised by means 
of a closed circuit set-up in the home economics 
building. In the “studio” were the “telastructor” 
(home economist who gives TV demonstrations 
and her assistant, the technical crew, and the neces- 
sary equipment. A monitor allowed the tela- 
structor to view her own presentation of close-up 
shots. The camera was a small industrial one of 
the type used in instructional film research at the 
University; the crew consisted of trained personnel 
from that organization. Since only the one camera 
was used, the telastructor could not duplicate the 
experience of the two cameras usually found in a 
commercial studio. However, the transition from 
long to close-up shots was made possible by the 
instantaneous shift from one lens to another, and 
very satisfactory pictures were obtained 

A receiver set in another room made it possible 
for the groups to view the demonstration as it might 
be received in the home. This method was more 
helpful than just observing in the “studio.” 


IN SHORT 


Surrender Saini and Hemlata Singh of India serve 
Professor M. S. Sundaram, cultural attaché of the 
Embassy of India in Washington, some of the food that 
they prepared in the home economics laboratory at 
Berea College during the home economics workshop. 


Exchangees 


Hold Ten-Day Workshop 


Everett E. BuermMan 
National 4-H Club Foundation 


Ten young women from India and six from the 
Middle East held a 10-day home economics work- 
shop at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, in August 
All are participants in the International Farm Youth 
Exchange program of the National 4-H Club 
Foundation. Middle East countries represented 
were Egypt, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria 

The meeting sought to prov ide experiences in 
home economics skills and methods of teaching 
skills. It also provided participants with an oppor- 
tunity to review and evaluate their experiences at 
the mid-point of their stay in the United States and 
plan ahead for a visit to a second state. 

Kathleen Flom of the Foundation staff was in 
over-all charge of the workshop. Agnes Aspnes 
of the Berea College home economics department 
represented the host institution. Resource people 
included Mary Breckenridge of the Frontier Nurs- 
ing Service; Edith Lacy, Kentucky Extension Serv- 
ice; Ellen Moline, a home economist who had just 
returned from India and Nepal, Jane Plimpton of the 
Ford Foundation: and Professor M. S. Sundaram of 
the Embassy of India, Washington, D. C. 


Making an Older Homemaking 


Department Homelike 


Sereen N. TAYLOR 
Homemaking Teacher 
Waterville (Maine) Senior High School 


This article is based upon the personal obser- 
vation and experience of the writer. The 
basic ideas suggested will apply with some 
variations to ali sections of the country. 


“Why can't we make our clothing room more 
attractive and homelike?” asked a senior home- 
making student. “Our foods laboratory is much 
more convenient and ‘homey’ since we redecorated 
and rearranged it last year,” added another girl. 
I had been hoping for some type of a lead to stu- 
dent interest in our department. Previous experi- 
ences had taught me that teachers and students 
working together can produce many gratifying 
changes in an older homemaking department. 

Planning came first. The students divided them- 
selves into committees, such as: room arrangement, 
color scheme, home living area, and publicity. They 
collected ideas from all possible sources—pamphlets, 
megazines, pictures, and equipment bulletins. Plans 
and budgets were carefully worked out to cover 
all needs. 

We were then ready for the “go-ahead” signal 
from our principal and superintendent. Our plans 
were explained to both and were enthusiastically 
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The home living area we made 
ourselves. Parents’ donations pro- 
vided the home living area com- 
mittee with an easy chair, hassock, 
gate-leg table, and three lamps. The 
chair received a repair job on its 
springs and a slip cover. The has- 
sock was covered with plastic 
upholstery material and another was 
made from an apple box. An old 
typewriter table was refinished for 
a desk. The students were amazed 
at the change in the gate-leg table 
after refinishing. The table lamps 
received a face-lifting. The old 
draperies were modernized and 
plants hung between the windows. 
Our framed cretonne scene is often 
mistaken for a painting. 


received. We were given an allotment of fifty 
dollars. 

The color scheme committee got in touch with 
local interior decorators and paint stores for ideas 
and paint estimates. Our draperies, which we had 
planned to make over, were used as the key for 
the new color scheme. The end walls were painted 
a desert rose and the side walls a creamy yellow. 
Even wastebasket and plant pots were painted. 

Floor plans were drawn by the room arrangement 
committee. The furniture was arranged for the 
following areas: home living, group discussion, 
clothing construction, and teacher's. Lighting, 
storage facilities, time and motion study, and ease 
of use were among the factors considered. Sewing 
machines were placed at both ends of the work 
tables. A large cabinet was moved to allow more 
sunlight, space for the home living area, and greater 
ease in storage of supplies. An informal discussion 
area was arranged near the blackboard. The 
teacher's desk and filing cabinet were placed to 
save time and energy. 

The electricity department installed floor and 
wall sockets. Longer legs were built on the easy 
chair by the woodworking boys. The English de- 
partment assisted with our publicity. 

At a special parents’ night, it was very gratifying 
to hear the students describe with pride the work 
they had just completed. I heard remarks such as: 
“Just think, we made all this out of discarded 
furniture.” “It's just like home.” “We certainly 
will know how to use what we have on hand when 
we are homemakers.” Remarks like these are very 
heartening. 
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Mrs. Louise Howle 
Leaves AHEA Membership Room 


Mrs. Louise Howle, 
who has been in charge 
of the AHEA member- 
ship room, resigned her 
Association position ef- 
fective November 30. 

For the past 11 years 
Mrs. Howle’s signature 
on membership letters 
has been well known to 
all of the state treas- 
responsible for 
membership. Many of 
the Association mem- 
bers who have visited 
headquarters have had an opportunity to meet 
Mrs. Howle and to see how carefully membership 
records have been maintained under her super- 
vision. 

Mrs. Howle joined the Association staff in 1944 
and, with the exception of one year of travel in 
1947-48, has been in charge of the membership 
room for all of that time—a period during which 
the AHEA membership’ has grown from 13,478 to 
22.544 members. 

Mrs. Howle’s plans: for the future include rest 
and travel for the next several months. 


urers 


AHEA President 
Attends White House Conference 
Catherine T. Dennis, president of AHEA, was 


one of the participants invited by President Eisen- 
hower to take part in the White House Conference 
on Education held in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 28 to December 1. Miss Dennis attended the 
Conference as the representative of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

Results of the Conference will be one of the 
bases on which the White House Conference Com- 
mittee will report to the President on the “sig- 
nificant and pressing problems in the field of edu- 
cation.” Other parts of the report will include 


findings of state conferences and results of the 
Conference Committee's studies. 


ABOVE, 
and Beverly Kramer, secretary of the Future Home- 
makers of America; Edna P. Amidon, chief, Home 
Economics Education Branch, Office of Education; 
Mildred Horton, executive secretary of AHEA; Frances 
Swain; Susan Highie, FHA president; and Jimmie 
Louise Hughes, president of the New Homemakers of 
America 


left to right) Joyce Wenger, parliamentarian, 


Tea Honors Frances Swain and 
FHA and NHA Advisory Boards 


A tea at the headquarters building of the AHEA 
on September 14 honored Frances Swain, president 
of the AHEA from 1930 to 1932, and the officers 
and advisory boards of the Future Homemakers of 
America and the New Hcmemakers of America 
who were meeting in Washington. Miss Swain, 
who now lives in LaCrosse, Wisconsin, is the FHA 
bursar. The AHEA and the Office of Education 
are sponsors of both the Future Homemakers of 


America and the New Homemakers of America. 


Gifts for AHEA 
Headquarters Building 


Four silver trays and a handsome new tablecloth 
add to the beauty of the tea table at the AHEA 
headquarters building when it is extending AHEA 
hospitality there to groups of members and guests. 

A pair of oblong English silver trays with gallery 
edges are the gift of the South Carolina Home 
Economics Association. Two South Carolina presi- 
dents shared in the plans for the headquarters 
gift—Alma Bentley, president when the gift was 
voted, and Ethel Watters, current president of the 
South Carolina Association. 

Two square silver trays were the gift of Omega 
Chapter of Epsilon Sigma Phi, Extension Service 
fraternity, in memory of Margaret A. Ambrose, 
state demonstration agent at the University of 
Tennessee for many years. 
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The handsome new cloth for the tea table is 
imported cutwork and the gift of the District of 
Columbia Home Economics Association. 

A check for $100 from the Vermont Home Eco- 
nomics Association is among the recent cash gifts. 
It represents proceeds from an auction held at the 
meeting of the Vermont Association last spring. 


Urgent Message 
for You and Recruitment 


If we are to meet the increasing demands that 
face our ever-expanding home economics field, we 
must combine forces to give nation-wide strength 
to an effective recruitment program. High school 
counselors need to be informed of the full scope 
of our professional field, for they play an influ- 
ential role in planning the future of college-bound 
students. 

YOU can participate in a program designed to 
give accurate and complete information to high 
school counselors. "Twill cost you only 25 cents, 
two 3-cent stamps, stationery, and a little time; 
and it could result in an unlimited number of 
future home economists! Here is the simple plan— 
begun in our home economics in business section 
and working so well we think everyone in the 
Association will enjoy it: 


Send 25 cents to AHEA Headquarters and ask for 
“Home Economics—A Guidance Aid.” 

Upon receipt of the copy, send it to the guidance 
counselor (or home economics teacher or principal) 
of the high school from which you graduated, along 
with a friendly letter to boost home economics and to 
urge that high school students be encouraged to in- 
vestigate the many aspects of our profession. 

Can't you see the far-reaching effect if we all 
support this project? 

Let's open the “Recruitment Door” even wider 
to welcome young students and to encourage them 
to follow careers in home economics.—justine L. 
Outve, Chairman, National HEIB Recruitment and 
Vocational Guidance Committee. 


Board of Nutrition Examinations 


The American Board of Nutrition will hold the 
next examinations for certification as a specialist 
in human nutrition, in April 1956. Applications 
should be in the office of the Secretary not later 
than February 1, 1956. Application forms may be 
obtained from Otto A. Bessey, Department of 
Biochemistry and Nutrition, University of Texas 
School of Medicine, Galveston, Texas. 
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April Journal to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities 


Opportunities for summer study in home eco- 
nomics will again be featured in the April issue 
of the Journna in a special summer study section. 
The feature will include both an editorial list of 
the special summer courses and workshops of 
special interest to home economists and advertis- 
ing space arranged for announcements of further 
details of these courses or workshops or for descrip- 
tions of regular summer school offerings at various 
institutions. 

Copy for the free listing of special summer 
courses and workshops should reach the JournaL 
editot by February 1. Space limitations make it 
necessary to limit this copy to special courses and 
workshops. Copy should include title of the special 
course or workshop, dates, location, and the name 
of the person from whom further information may 
be obtained. 

Correspondence about copy and rates for the 
display advertising space should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, JournaL or Home Eco- 
nomics, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. 


Women’s Bureau Reports 
on Legal Status of Women 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor issues reports on the legal status of 
women for all states. A United States summary 
of these reports is being reissued and will be 
available in early 1956. The reports are particu- 
larly helpful in the study of legislation affecting 
women in the various states. Reports are available 
for sale from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Prices vary, though the District of Columbia report 
costs 5 cents and the New York State report, 10 
cents. 


International Conference of 
Social Work to Be Held in Munich 


The Eighth International Conference of Sccial 
Work will be held in Munich, Germany, August 5 
to 10, 1956. Low-cost group travel and several 
study tours are planned in connection with the 
Conference. Further details may be obtained from 
the U. S. Committee of the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Room 300, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Abstracts: 


Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marjorie Brown 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Perspectives for the education of women, A. K. 
Horrer. Educ. Record 36, No. 2 (April 1955), 
pp. 112-119. 

A refreshing eclectic view of education for women 
is presented by the author. 
New dimensions in the lives of women indicate 

a need for education for homemaking, citizenship, 

and gainful employment. A summary of women’s 

criticisms shows a feeling that their education has 
failed to make them competent in the role of gen- 
eralist in human relations, to help them foresee 
conflicts women must face and contributions they 
might make at various stages in their lives, to stimu- 
late them to continue intellectual pursuits after 
college, and to develop attitudes and abilities 
needed to function effectively in a community. 
Recommendations are made for education to de- 
velop a deeper understanding of and finer power 
of response to human needs; a greater sensitivity to 
and understanding of the issues human beings face 
in community, national, and international affairs; 
and an acceptance on the part of both men and 
women that women are naturally going to contribute 
to the professional fields. Since different women 
will have different patterns of living, with the satis- 
factions of one pattern of life meaning much to 
some women and very little to others, there can be 
no one pattern of education suitable for all women. 


General education at the graduate level, E. BR. 
Hucarp. J. Higher Educ. 26, No. 6 (June 1955), 
pp. 294-297. 

That genera! education is not something to be 
completed early in life and then left behind at 
the graduate level is contended. Carrying on spe- 
cialization in study against a background of wider 
knowledge enables the graduate student to gain 
new insights and wisdom through broader inter- 
pretation of his specialty. 

Time required for mastery of technical problems 
in the field of specialization and a paucity of 
appropriate courses offered at the graduate level 


create obstacles to continuing general education. 
The first obstacle can be met by shifting emphasis 
in departmental requirements from “examination- 
passing” knowledge in a long list of subfields to 
problem-solving abilities in the major field. Better 
offerings of courses at the graduate level can over- 
come the second obstacle. 

An existing program in general education con- 
sisting of nonprerequisite courses planned especially 
for graduate students not majoring in the field of 
the course is described. Examples of such courses 
are “The Nature of Culture,” “Psychology of Prob- 
lem Solving and Thinking,” “Science and Human 
Affairs,” and so on. Description of another program 
cited a PhD degree plan combining the humanities 
with a departmental major, with special seminars 
in the humanities running concurrently with 
specialized work. 


The prediction of college achievement with the 
life experience inventory, |. Mavcony. Educ. & 
Psychol 2 (Summer 1955), 
pp. 170-180 
In an experiment with 875 college freshmen, bio- 

graphical and personal history data were studied 

for effectiveness in predicti.7 success of students 
in the first semester of the freshman year. Data 
were obtained through the “Life Experience In- 
ventory” covering four areas: school experiences 
and attitudes toward education, self-appraisals, 
family relationships, and choice and type of friends. 

It was found that such data significantly increase 

success in prediction of college marks over that 

possible with the “ACE-L Psychological” examina- 
tion and the University of Nebraska “English 

Placement” test. 

The male student who achieved less than pre- 
dicted appeared to have fewer personal convictions 
than others, to be less secure in his home, to have 
poor study habits, and to have a lower level of 
aspiration. The male has many 
friends, considered himself a hard worker, felt he 
was above average mentally but not markedly 
superior, liked to work alone, and tended to main 
tain a high drive level over a period of time. 

The female under-achiever seemed to be a con- 
formist, to be less secure at home, to recognize 
that she lacked persistence, to feel that her 
scholastic aptitude was low, to identify with in- 
scholastic success, 


Measurement 15, No 


over-achiever 


dividuals who did not value 
and to worry less about important decisions. The 
female over-achiever was more nonconformist, was 
anxious about school success, was well adjusted at 
home, was more independent than under-achievers, 
liked school, thought herself a diligent worker, con- 
sidered persistence as an aid in her life, and felt 
that school authorities estimated her abilities fairly 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Karuieen A. Jonnston 
Pennsylvania State University 


It's time to research the consumer, P. Mar- 
tineav. Harverd Bus. Rev. 33, No. 4 (July-Aug., 
1955), pp. 33-54. 

Business uses product research, market research, 
and research in employee problems extensively but 
has shied away from any attempt to research 
basic reasons for consumer buying behavior. 
Scholars in the field of communication point out 
that the success or failure of any message depends 
on many factors besides rational content and 
degree of attention the message receives. How- 
ever, most research in advertising deals only with 
these latter. There are few answers to the why 
of consumer behavior, whether it be ratignal or 
not. 

Some broad areas for research that would prove 
profitable include the effect on buying behavior 
of social class, suburban living, changing family 
relationships, personality, attitudes, sex, age, com- 
munity leadership, and color. They all have been 
shown to affect other behavior, and there is no 
reason to suppose the economic area is unaffected. 

These areas—together with emotions, traditions, 
and prejudices—can be synthesized into the “style 
of life” of the potential consumer and the conse- 
quent relationship to a particular product. 

Basically business fails to realize that social and 
psychological research are distinctly different from 
market research, which is primarily a statistical 
approach as it is now practiced. 


On the stability of consumer expectations, R. 
Fenner. Rev. Econ. & Statistics 37, No. 3 ( Aug. 
1955), pp. 256-266. 

How stable are consumer expectations? To what 
extent can attitudes and expectations ascertained at 
one moment of time be extrapolated six months or 
a vear in advance, as is implicitly done when such 
information is used to predict the future course of 
expenditures? 

A case study consumer panel of 150 families in 
Decatur, Illinois, was set up and interviewed for 
10 consecutive months in 1951. Each month, the 
panel members were questioned about (1) durable 
goods purchases, (2) durable goods purchase plans, 
and (3) economic and political expectations for 
the next six months or year. 
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Analysis of the results indicated that the con- 
sumer expectations were unstable from month to 
month and that the degree of instability was it: -lf 
unstable. This latter in part refers to the many 
factors outside the individual's own situation, such 
as price level and business conditions, which were 
changing during the interview period. Another 
variation was that, while expectations for the whole 
group from the first to second interview and first 
to tenth interview were not greatly changed, there 
were frequent changes in the period between inter- 
views. 

The main finding is that, during the period under 
observation, few panel members retained the same 
expectations for more than a few months. Within 
a short time the consistency of the replies ap- 
proached what would be expected solely by chance. 
In addition, while the group as a whole did not 
change its outlook greatly on expectations, over 
a third of the families shifted their position. Trans- 
lated into actual purchases, this can present a 
very different picture than the over-all expectations 
would indicate. 


The effects of fair trade: Fact and fiction in 
the statistical findings, M. J. of Bus. 
28, No. 3 (July 1955), pp. 182-194. 

The many statistical studies in the price main- 
tenance field can be grouped into the following 
four classes: 
1.Comparison of price changes of fair-traded 

products with price changes of non-fair-traded 

products over a given period 

2. Comparison of product prices in fair-trade and 
free-trade areas, and product prices before and 
after price maintenance 

3. Costs and margins of various kinds of outlets 

4. Miscellaneous, as manufacturer's profit rates, re- 
tail bankruptcy rates, and number of retail outlets 
in fair- and free-trade areas 

Almost all these studies have been underwritten 

by the drug trade, and hence results would not 

necessarily relate to other products. 

The author concludes that the studies estab- 
lish that, with the fixing of price minimums, prices 
on price-maintained items have increased in some 
stores and that the over-all price range on price- 
maintained goods has narrowed. They leave un- 
answered virtually all the important questions about 
price maintenance, such as effect on the average 
price paid by consumers, effect on prices of items 
not price-maintained, effect on sales volume, effect 
on price stability, and consequences for manu- 
facturing or retailing costs. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Leone Kei. 
Kansas State College 


Relationships of older parents with their chil- 
dren, R. Avsrecut. Marriage & Femily Living 
16, No. 1 ( Feb. 1954), pp. 32-35. 

In a midwestern town, persons over 65 were 
interviewed and their roles rated on a scale that 
ranged from independence to dependence and 
neglect. Eighty-five per cent of the parents had a 
variety of roles associated with independence or 
responsibility and 15 per cent showed dependence, 
aloneness, or distance from children, or neg'ect. 
Widowed men were more dependent than widowed 
women. Increase in age did not necessarily mean 
increase in dependence. 


Personality characteristics associated with fa- 
ther’s attitudes toward child rearing, |. Buocx. 
Child Devel. 26, No. 1 (March 1955), pp. 41-48. 
An attitude inventory reflecting a restrictive 

versus a permissive orientation toward child rear- 

ing was used with a sample of 100 military officers. 

The 20 highest-scoring fathers were called the 

restrictive group. Each father underwent an in- 

tensive three-day assessment of personality charac- 
teristics. 

Restrictive fathers tended to be submissive, 
suggestible, indecisive, ineffectual individuals with 
little self-assurance. They overcontrolled both their 
own tensions and the situations for which they held 
responsibility. The permissive fathers were self- 
reliant, ascendant, capable, persuasive persons who 
functioned effectively. However, an extremely 
permissive point of view probably was not repre- 
sented in this sample. The scale used did not 
distinguish sufficiently between appropriately per- 
missive and excessively permissive approaches to 


child rearing. 


Methods of child rearing in two social classes, 
E. E. Maccosy, P. K. Grass, and the Starr or 
THe Lasoratory or Human DEVELOPMENT, 


Harvarp Unversity, in Readings in Child De- 

velopment. By W. E. Marts and C. B. Stenpier. 

New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 1954, pp. 

380-396. 

Interviews concerning methods of child rearing 
were conducted with 198 upper middle class 
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mothers and 174 upper lower class mothers of 
kindergarten children in Boston. Their socioecon- 
omic status was rated using a combination of in- 
come and the Warner Scale of occupational status. 
The findings in general implied that the upper 
middle class was more permissive than the upper 
lower class in child rearing. The two groups were 
similar in infart feeding practices and in the de- 
gree of involvement of the father in child rearing. 
The upper middle class mothers were less severe 
in toilet training and in aggression training. In 
controlling their children they less commonly used 
physical punishment, deprivation of privileges, and 
ridicule than did the upper lower class mothers. 
The majority of mothers in both classes were warm 
toward their children. However, the upper middle 
class mothers were slightly more demonstrative. 
The possibility exists that the more educated 
mothers might have been prone to color their 
answers with what they thought the interviewer 
“wanted to hear.” But when education, age, and 
ethnic origin were held constant, the differences 
between the two groups were still apparent. 


A comparison of the Chicago and Harvard 
studies of social class differences in child rear- 
ing, R. J. Havicnunst and A. Davis. Am, Sociol. 
Rev. 20, No. 4 (Aug. 1955), pp. 438-442. 

The auihers reworked the data of their well- 
known 1943 study “Social Class and Color Differ- 
ences in Child Rearing” to make it more nearly 
with the data of the 1952 Harvard 
The two studies differ 
Possible 


on Apara bee 
Study (abstracted above ). 
most in the area of feeding and weaning 
reasons for differences may be inadequacies in 
sampling and changes in child rearing ideology 
between 1943 and 1952 

According to the authors 
about social structure in the United States, it be- 
comes clear that one should not attempt to gen- 
eralize concerning child rearing to an entire social 
class from a sample in one part of the country, 
even if it is a representative sample. There may be 
cultural differences between two samples of appar- 
ently similar occupational status, due to regional 
differences, religious differences, and differences of 
nationality and background, all of which may have 
been operating in the studies being considered 
here.” 

Still an unknown quantity is the extent to which 
mothers being interviewed give what they regard 
as “appropriate” answers. For this reason, par- 
ticipant observation is believed by the authors 
to be superior to interviews in obtaining data. 


“As we learn more 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Lypia Inman 
lowa State College 


Incinerators help sell homes. Practical Builder 
20, No. 9 (Sept. 1955), pp. 218, 220, 222. 
Builders who operate in suburban and open 

country areas will find a ready answer to the 

garbage disposal problem in domestic incinerators. 

The fast (direct-fired ) and the dehydrating type 
are the two main classes. The fast-firing type has 
a gas burner with a Btu input from 10,000 to 
18,000 and over. Most models have a constantly 
burning pilot with the main burner controlled by 
a timing device set by the home owner. This type 
will dispose of normal household refuse in 15 
minutes to an hour or more depending upon 
amount, type, and dryness of the garbage. 

In the dehydrating incinerator garbage is dried 
before it is consumed. When dry enough it spon- 
taneously bursts into flames. This type is available 
in both gas and electric models. E:ther a constantly 
burning pilot of 1400 to 3,000 Btu or an electric 
coil of 600 to 800 watts supplies the dehydration 
heat. 

Electric models are available for 115 to 120 or 
220 volts and 25, 50, and 60 cycles. Gas models 
are available for natural, manufactured, mixed, or 
liquefied petroleum gas. All models will hold 1 to 2 
bushels of garbage. 

Adequate draft and clearance in installation are 
essential. A class A chimney is required. These 
requirements are discussed in some detail. Builders 
should follow the manufacturer's instructions and 
check local ordinances and building codes. 


Tomorrow's air conditioner, |. P. Suanrr. Refrig. 

Eng. 63, No. 8 (Aug. 1955), pp. 47-48. 

The fantastic growth forecast for the air- 
conditioning industry depends upon giving cus- 
tomers the kind of products that they want. Mr. 
Sharpe gives a summary of such information 
gathered from consumers it: Austin Village, Austin, 
Texas. 

Although engineers can logically reason that 
residential air conditioning units should be con- 
trolled so that the room air fan stops with the 
compressor, customers at Austin Village wanted 
continuous air motion. 

Most customers believed equipment to be too 
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noisy. Quality as well as amount of noise is im- 
portant, but noise quality is difficult to measure. 
Installation costs are raised considerably if insula- 
tion against sound is included. 

Installation costs could also be reduced if con- 
venient access holes for piping and wiring were 
provided for locations in closets, alcoves, and crawl 
space. 

Other steps forward will include prewiring at 
the factory to eliminate the complexity of installa- 
tion wiring, packaged units, and units built to suit 
the house. More information from Austin Village 
will be available soon. 


Be sure your next house is a better house. 
House & Garden 108, No. 3 (Sept. 1955), pp. 
112-125. 

If you know what to look for, you can get a 
better house for your money today than you could 
a few years ago. Six major points are presented 
and briefly discussed. Extensive use of pictures 
with explanations enlarges on these six points: 
(1) Is the house well placed on its ground? 
(2) Are all rooms planned for contemporary living? 
(3) Is the house as spacious as it now can be? 
(4) Are storage areas well planned and placed? 
(5) Is the kitchen designed as the GHQ of the 
house? (6) Will materials and equipment look as 
well as they work? 


Radiation could replace modern refrigeration. 
Elec. Merchandising 87, No. 9 (Sept. 1955), 
p. 254. 

The Army Quartermaster Corps is checking a 
new way of preserving food. Atomic radiation is 
used to treat food to see whether it will keep 
without using refrigeration or canning. 

If food can be treated this way, it could be 
shipped anywhere in the world without spoiling. 
This .would be advantageous for the government 
though the consumer who eats meat within a short 
time may not wish to pay the extra cost. 

This article points out (1) that more food 
freezers will be sold to families who have their 
own vegetables and meats to freeze than to families 
who merely keep store-bought frozea foods; (2) 
that refrigerators will be increasingly used for 
packaged foods which have a longer shelf-life 
because of radiation; (3) that the refrigerator will 
not be replaced because of its convenience and 
because people like many foods cooled. 

It is estimated that at least three more years 
will be required for safety tests of food preserva- 
tion by radiation. 


» D>>>> 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Le Verte Woop 
Ohio State University 


Food-radiation roundup: Latest research and 
findings. Food Eng. 27, No. 8 Aug. 1955), 
pp. 43-47, 154. 

Quartermaster Corps experts review the litera- 
ture on the scope of research on food preservation 
by radiation and effects on certain foods. Research 
has been stimulated by the Food and Container 
Institute of the Corps in co-operation with indus- 
trial firms and research centers in an effort to 
improve the meals for soldiers at the front. Toxicity 
and nutritive value of radiated foods are being 
tested, costs studied, and close liaison has been 
established with industrial laboratories in order to 
promote early acceptance of suitable technology 
and radiation sterilization by the food industry. 
Flavor, odor, color, and texture changes produced 
by varying amounts of radiation are reported for 
certain fruits, vegetables, meats, and miscellaneous 
food items. 


Staff development requires hard work, D. 
Jounson. Hospitals 29, No. 9 (Sept. 1955), pp. 
130-131. 

The importance and necessity of adequate super- 
vision in a dietary department cannot be over- 
emphasized. The writer places much responsibility 
on the director to see that goals or objectives are 

stablished and means are provided to achieve 
them. A continuing education program for staff 
is one effective and desirable means of improving 
and controlling the situation. 

Regular, well-planned staff meetings offer many 
opportunities for staff development through com- 
mittee activity, films, speakers, and reports of cur- 
rent literature and institutes. Attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings should be encouraged, authority 
delegated, and enough clerical assistance provided 
to free the staff members for their own tasks. Addi- 
tional time could be made available if food super- 
visors are trained to do the more routine duties. 
Facilities for using visual aids or the services of 
experts in the areas of work simplification and job 
training should be made available. The under- 
standing and support of top administration in order 
to supply facilities and provide time, and the con- 
stant encouragement and stimulation by the de- 
partment head are necessary for carrying out a 
good program of staff development. 
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Antibiotics in food preservation, L. L. Camp- 

BELL, Jn., and R. T. O'Brien. Food Tech. 9, No. 

9 (Sept. 1955), pp. 461-465. 

The possibilities of food preservation with anti- 
biotics have created much interest in the food 
industry. The authors briefly review the literature 
on this timely subject. Excerpts from 75 published 
reports of research studies since Curran and Evans 
(1945) began their investigations with penicillin 
are included. The literature cited covers a wide 
spread of activity and the status of a continuing 
research program. For convenience the review is 
divided into four divisions: use of antibiotics in 
the preservation of fresh foods, their use in canned 
foods, action of antibiotics on food spoilage bac- 
teria, and influence of antibiotics on the thermal 
resistance of spoilage bacteria. 


Tailor-made recipes for modern food service, 
P. J. Avoricu. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 9 
(Sept. 1955), pp. 898-900. 

Standardized recipes are a sharp tool for the 
dietitian, but it is more important that they be 
adapted to, and become tailor-made to do, a specific 
job. A tailor-made recipe is one that fits the 
specific needs of a particular food service operation 
for (a) quality, (b) portion size, (c) total yield, 
and (d) raw food cost. 

To adapt a recipe, the author advises checking 
desired yield, directions for pans and portions to 
fit your equipment, portion size for a price satis- 
factory for your clientele and your profit percentage, 
accurate directions for mixing, temperature, and 
timing of cooking or baking for the quantity 
needed. 

Suggested features to consider in writing a tailor- 
made standardized recipe include: a well-arranged, 
uncluttered format with a few neat columns listing 
ingredients in logical orderly arrangements, limited 
number of yield columns, and brief directions that 
are carefully worded and include all essential in- 
formation. The recipe must be recorded in a form 
easily read by a worker who is moving about 
quickly. Uniformity of form saves time for the 
workers in locating such items as oven temperature 
and cooking time. * 

It is advisable to provide multiple copies of 
recipes for use in a master file or working files. This 
can often be done most economically by using a 
process which duplicates a master copy by a 
photographic process. 

The use of such recipes should facilitate control 
of food quality, portion and yield, and costs in 
any food service. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Crana A. Srorvicx 
Oregon State College 


Reser rch, fads, and dietetics, R. E. Orson. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 8 (Aug. 1955), pp. 777- 
781. 

The never-ending questions regarding the dis- 
tinction between facts and fads about foods are 
met by all nutritionists and dietitians. The author 
believes that fads appeal to one’s emotions rather 
than to one’s intellect and “that emotional drives 
far outcarry intellectual ones.” 

Compared to the food faddist, who is a zealot, 
the professional scientist is mild mannered and per- 
haps less influential, not only in his contacts with 
people in good health but also in dealing with 
the sick. Our responsibilities in protecting the lay- 
man against food faddism will increase as more 


knowledge becomes available. 


An anti-thiamine effect produced in human sub- 
jects by bracken ferns, S. SascenvuaTRuamMPnoL 
and H. T. Parsons. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, 
No. 8 ( Aug. 1955), pp. 790-793. 

In many countries bracken ferns are used as 
salad greens or, in the crosier stage, as an asparagus- 
like vegetable. Since bracken ferns contain the 
enzyme thiaminase, which has been found to 
have a destructive effect on food thiamine in 
domestic animals, this study was designed to deter- 
mine whether the ingestion of bracken ferns had 
any effect on the utilization of thiamine by human 
subjects. 

Two groups of four subjects each were main- 
tained on basal diets containing 1.6 and 1.25 mg 
of thiamine. The diets were supplemented by 
equal amounts of thiaminase in the form of 21 and 
24 grams, respectively, of bracken ferns in the 
partly curled frond stage served as salad greens. 

The ingestion of bracken ferns was reflected in a 
decrease in the excretion of thiamine, and the 
authors concluded that it “appears that the presence 
of ferns in the diet decreased the availability of 
food thiamine . . .” 


The antimetabolites—their modes of action and 
therapeutic implications, R. S. Goopuarr. Am. 
J. Clin. Nutrition 3, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1955), 
pp. 271-272. 

This paper is one of nine on this subject in the 
issue. 
An antimetabolite is similar in structure to a 
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metabolite; it may replace an essential metabolite 
and cause what is known as a “conditioned” de- 
ficiency. Some of the known metabolites occur in 
nature; others have been synthesized in the 
laboratory. 

The practical application of an antimetabolite is 
illustrated by the use of antibiotics. They are used 
in investigations on the requirements of both 
normal and diseased tissues and in the treatment 
of such diseases as leukemia. An antimetabolite 
was used to determine that the human organism 
requires both pyridoxin (B,) and pantothenic acid 
and that the convulsive disease that occurred in 
infants fed a certain proprietary food was actually 
a vitamin B, deficiency disease. Also, it has been 
found that tuberculous patients receiving isoniazid 
developed symptoms of vitamin B, deficiency un- 
less therapeutic doses of vitamin B, were given 
during isoniazed therapy. 

Because antimetabolites are especially effective 
in the treatment of infectious diseases, it is im- 
perative that investigations are made regarding the 
metabolic requirements of patients, of infecting 
organisms and abnormal tissues, and the effects 
of antimetabolites which are known chemically as 
structural analogs of vitamins. 


Studies of niacin requirement in man: II. Re- 
quirement on wheat and corn diets low in 
tryptophan, G. A. Go_psmrrn, H. L. RosenrHa., 
]. Guspons, and W. G. Uncraus. J. Nutrition 56, 
No. 3 (July 1955), pp. 371-386. 

Since tryptophan can be used in the synthesis 
of niacin, studies on niacin requirement must be 
made in relation to the quantity of dietary trypto- 
phan. For this reason the authors used two basal 
diets containing about 200 mg of tryptophan, one 
high in corn and the other high in wheat. In an 
earlier study human subjects fed on the unsupple- 
mented “corn” diet developed pellagra while those 
on the unsupplemented “wheat” diet showed no 
signs of that deficiency disease. 

In the study reported in this paper three white 
subjects received the “wheat” diet for 90 to 105 
days and a fourth subject, a Negro, received the 
“wheat” and “corn” diets alternately for 20-day 
periods Six other subjects received the “corn” diet 
and supplements of niacinamide for 80 days. 

After 80 days on the “wheat” diet one of the 
subjects developed niacin deficiency; however, the 
three subjects on the “conn” diet showed symptoms 
of niacin deficiency after 50 days. The authors 
concluded that the pellagragenic effect of corn 
may not be due solely to low tryptophan content. 
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Social Welfare and 
Publie Health 


Contributed by Micprep Kronn 
California Department of Public Health 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and health 


pregrams, S. Musuxiw. Pub. Health Repts. 70, 


No. 8 ( Aug. 1955), pp. 791-800. 

Changes in the Code which provide additional 
tax relief for those who become ill and incur 
large medical bills are described. The author, an 
economist, discusses these topics in relation to 
health programs: Sick Leave Pay and Medical 
Costs, Employer Sickness Benefit Plans, Medical 
Expense Deductions, Health Manpower, Training 
and Research, Definition of Dependents, Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships, Charitable Contributions, 
and Child Care Expenses. 

With problems of definition being currently 
explored by the Internal Revenue Service, clarify- 
ing regulations of the Code are being issued from 
time to time. 


Rehabilitation of problem families, H. C. M. 
Wiusams. Am. J. Pub. Health 45, No. 8 (Aug. 
1955), pp. 990-997. 

In England, the case history of a problem family 
usually starts with a couple marrying at an early 
age and before the man has established himself in 
any regular trade or employment. With an increas- 
ing number of our high school students reported to 
be marrying when still in school, this article on 
what England is doing to rehabilitate problem 
families should be profitable to those concerned 
with “all” families. 

The English seem to have done more in the area 
of family rehabilitation than we have. The Eugenic 
Society of Great Britain found the average inci- 
dence of problem families in five pilot surveys was 
2.98 per 1,000 families. It is said most of us know 
little of the conditions under which these families 
live or recognize the chain of events which bring 
about a decadence of living standards. To consider 
the family as a unit is reported to be the most 
satisfactory method of dealing with so-called prob- 
lem families. The extensive work that is being 
done with families by a variety of agencies in 
England is vividly described. Their success seems 
like a particular challenge to us when it is reported 
that “the root cause of trouble may not lie with the 
individual's difficulties, but with his environment.” 
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The author advocates employment of men and 
women as area officers who could mix intimately 
with people of the locality and ascertain potential 
families who are rapidly going down hill, The 
public health nurse should come into the picture 
when the family has been returned to some degree 
of normality and when it is receptive to advice 
and health education. 


Factors related to underweight in a selected 
group of 100 children in New York City, 
E. Mastansxy and N. Jouurre. Am. J. Public 
Health 45, No. § (Aug. 1955), pp. 1054-1061. 
If we are to help the underweight child we need 

a better understanding of the individual, the family 
setting, and the factors that motivate eating be- 
havior. We need this understanding in order to 
stimulate the development of new approaches to 
the problems of nutrition education. This is the 
conclusion of a physician and a nutritionist follow- 
ing a two-year study of 100 prepubertal boys and 
girls refe rred to a nutrition clinic for real or sus- 
pected malnutrition. 1Q determinations were given 
to rule out those above and below the range of 
90 to 120. The clinic procedure consisted of 
periodic: (1) medical examinations; (2) hemo- 
globin determinations and levels for serum protein, 
caro*ene, vitamin A, ascorbic acid, and phosphatase 
activity; (3) anthropometric measurements, includ- 
ing the Wetzel Grid recordings; and (4) diet his- 
tories. 

The method used for the three diet histories 
was a recall of food eaten for a two- or three-day 
period using the aid of food models. ‘The amounts 
and kinds of food consumed were further delineated 
by checking them against the average consumption 
of the various groups of foods during a week. 
Values for nine nutrients were calculated. A table 
comparing calculations with NRC recommended 
allowances indicates little change in the nutritional 
contribution of the diets was made in a two-year 
period 

In the study the improvement of the eating 
habits was the responsibility of the nutritionist. It 
was soon apparent that food availability alone was 
not the deciding factor causing underweight; there 
was at least one overweight child in 28 of the 
families in which one-third of the fathers and 
almost one-half of the mothers were overweight. 
The author's discussion of the many clues given 
by mothers for their children’s underweight status 
should help us to better understand the problems 
of the underweight boy or girl we are aiming to 


help. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Winakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Long staple finds way home at last, J. H. 
Carmican. New York Times 105, No. 35,666 
(Sept. 18, 1955), Sect. 3, pp. 1, 4. 

Commercial production of an extra-long staple 
cotton, Pima S-1, started in 1953 in Arizona. This 
variety of cotton compares in quality with those 
imported from Egypt and Peru and may make the 
United States independent of foreign long-staple 
cotton. Pima S-l has a fiber about 1%, inches 
long and produces excellent yield per acre. 

At one time, the United States produced large 
quantities of Sea Island extra-long staple cotton 
in the southeastern states, but the boll weevil 
caused production to decline severely. Pima S-1 
is a distant descendant of Sea Island cotton, crossed 
with Egyptian strains, and now raised in Arizona. 
Growers of Pima S-1 asked the U.S. Congress to 
lower the support price from 90 per cent of parity to 
75 per cent, to make Pima S-1 more competitive. 


Interlinings. Am. Fabrics 1, No. 33 (Summer 

1955), pp. 76-77. 

Although interlinings and interfacings have al- 
ways been used extensively in tailored garments, 
they have also become important in washable 
ready-to-wear clothing. This use of interlinings 
came into being when the celluloid collar and very 
stiff starching went out of fashion. Today about 90 
per cent of the interlinings used in washable gar- 
ments are cotton; the rest are chiefly nylon and 
Dacron. 

‘Correct interlining maintains strength and shape 
of the garment, reinforces wear spots, and facili- 
tates manufacturing, laundering, and pressing. 
Until recently nearly all such lining fabrics were 
white, but now some are being dyed to harmonize 
with the outer fabrics. Interlinings with various 
degrees of residual shrinkage are available. Crease- 
resisting cottons have recently found use in the 
interlining field. 

Interlinings for washable garments are usually 
sold precut to garment makers, rather than by the 
yard. Thus the cutter of interlinings must main- 
tain a large number of cutting dies, which are 
owned by the garment manufacturers. Proper dies 
for each style are essential because the shape of 
the die-cut lining acts as a stitching guide for the 
sewing machine operator in making up the garment. 
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Psychological effects of clothing. Part IV: Per- 
ception of self in relation to clothing, M. S. 
Ryan. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. (Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Bull. 905 ( Aug. 1954), 19 pp. 
Twenty-eight groups, each consisting of eight 

Cornell University women students, participated 
in this study. In each group, the students rated 
themselves and the others in the group on various 
scales concerned with dress, facial beauty, and 
figure. Each girl answered questions regarding 
her background and social participation, and each 
filled out the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 

Forty-three per cent of the subjects rated their 
own appearances at the same level as they were 
rated by the group, while also accurately predicting 
the rating by the group. Another 33 per cent 
rated themselves as the group rated them but in- 
correctly estimated the group rating. 

When members of the group knew each other 
well, they tended to rate each other higher on per- 
sonal appearance and dress. There was a correla- 
tion also between how well liked the girl was and 
her self- and group-ratings. Girls from larger cities 
and higher income families were rated more highly 
than were those from smaller towns and lower 
economic levels. 

Former studies had indicated that students felt 
more at ease and joined more freely with the group 
if they felt well dressed; yet in this study no 
significant correlation was found between how a 
girl rated herself on dress and how many organiza- 
tions she belonged to or how many offices she 
held. 

Personality factors were sometimes related to 
the self-ratings but not to the group-ratings. How- 
ever, personality tests are not yet completely 
satisfactory. 


Washable leather research lab girds for further 
advances in new quarters, R. Naisn. Women’s 
Wear Daily 91, No. 49 (Sept. 9, 1955), p. 32. 
Research and testing on the recently introduced 

washable leathers will continue in new laboratory 

space at Gloversville, New York. Initial research 
was conducted at the University of Cincinnati 

LaunderLeather may be washed without fading of 

dyes, and the leather remains soft and pliable. 

Although colors were limited at first, a complete 

range of shades is now possible. 

The LaunderLeather process can be used on any 
type of leather. Each of the 11 member tanneries 
of the Washable Leather Research Corporation is 
able to retain the characteristic feel of its leather 
in using the new process. 
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Allergy Cooking. By Manion L. Conran. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1955, 380 pp., 
$5. 

The author, a graduate home economist, has had 
20 years’ experience helping people overcome food 
allergy problems, in co-operation with their doctors. 
Allergy Cooking is designed to supplement and 
not supplant medical guidance. 

David Leonard Lieberman, MD, Fellow of the 
American College of Allergy, in his Foreword 
points out that “the two most common failures in 
the treatment of food allergies are (1) the patient's 
ignorance of food components, and (2) the pa- 
tient’s individual carelessness in avoiding offending 
food. . . . The author of this book, because of her 
own personal food allergies and her long experi- 
ence as a dietitian, has compiled a cookbook of 
inestimable value to the physician and his patient.” 

The individual approach to dietary problems 
uses a trial, basic, and finally a tailor-made diet 
that fits only the person concerned. Too long we 
have been plagued with stock diets which are meant 
for the many but end up suiting only a few. 

The author explains that “No one food is indis- 
pensable,” for the nutrients contained can be sup- 
plied from many different sources. This breaching 
of the psychological hurdle that all food allergy 
patients feel when they first learn that some specific 
foods are as poison to them can well be the most 
helpful assurance the author conveys to the reader. 
Even when necessary to eliminate such staple foods 
as eggs, milk products, and cereals, the menus and 
recipes included in Allergy Cooking conjure in the 
reader's mind delicious appetizing meals with no 
feeling of limitation. ‘Special mention must be 
made of the baking section. To the men and chil- 
dren who complain bitterly at first for lack of 
bakery products, this section filled with ingenious 
cookies, cakes, and pies is a happy and satisfying 
surprise. 

To help orient the person with allergies, there 
are such special sections as “Family Adjustments,” 
“Eating Out,” “Parties and Celebrations,” “Picnics 
and Camping,” “Baby Allergy Diets,” “Teen-age 
Allergies,” “More Help for Older People,” “Extra 
Strain on Underlying Conditions,” and “Allergy’s 
Role in Reducing and Gaining Weight.” There is 


even a chapter on “Hidden Pitfalls” which often 
cause trouble. 

Allergy Cooking will save doctors hours of time 
and furnish recipes and menus for the homemaker 
and dietitian. It will also help any hostess who 
may unexpectedly find herself planning a meal 
for an allergic dinner guest; and to the mother 
of an allergic child, Allergy Cooking will seem 
heaven-sent.—E.sm C. Ricwarpson, Davis, Cali- 
fornia. 


Nutrition Sourcebook. By Ourven E. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1955, 
370 pp., $7.50. 

Nutrition Sourcebook, probably the first of its 
kind in this field, consists of abstracts of 400 articles 
selected from professional journals during the past 
10 years. The author states that the book is 
written for nutritionists, health educators, school 
lunchroom personnel, dietitians, public health per- 
sonnel, physicians, and students of nutrition as 
well as the general population that wishes informa- 
tion on the subjects of food and nutrition. 

The 400 abstracts are grouped into 20 chapters. 
Examples of the chapter titles are “Nutrition as an 
International Problem,” “Nutrition in Old Age,” 
“Food Allergies,” “Nutrition and Dental Health,” 
“Food and Body Weight,” “The School Lunch Pro- 
gram,” and “Food Infections and Restaurant Sani- 
tation.” The abstracts are written in a clear, 
concise, nontechnical style. A complete bibliog- 
raphy of the articles reviewed is given in the 
appendix. An alphabetical list of sources, a subject 
index, and an author index are also provided. 

This book may serve as a reference for students 
in public health nutrition classes. It gives a general 
knowledge of current research and thinking in cer- 
tain areas of nutrition. Since the scope of the 
book is broad, it does not present an extensive 
review of the articles which have appeared in the 
past 10 years on any specific subject of nutrition, 
especially from the technical point of view. 

Dr. Byrd is a professor of education and director 
of the department of hygiene at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He has had more than 20 years of teach- 


ing experience and is widely known as a consultant 
in school health. He also compiles the Health 
Yearbook, published annually since 1943.—Many 
Fuqua, Pennsylvania State University. 


Family Meals and Hospitality. Revised Edition. 
By Dona S. Lewis, Grapys Crrex Pecknam, and 
Heven Stone Hovey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 469 pp., $3.58. 

In this revision, reference and teaching materials 
have been brought up to date, and information 
about kitchen appliances and electrical equipment 
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has been included. Sections on marketing trends, 
packaged mixes and frozen foods, food preserva- 
tion, and etiquette have been expanded. 


Weight Control: A Collection of Papers Pre- 
sented at the Weight Control Colloquium. By 
Commurree Ercer S. Eppnricur, 
Peart Swanson, and Canroip A. Iverson. Ames, 
lowa: The lowa State College Press, 1955, 244 
pp., $2.50. 

This book is an excellent review of the current 
knowledge and theories about weight control. 

The papers presented in the book are divided 
into four main categories: (1) general aspects of 
the problem of weight control; (2) weight prob- 
lems among adults; (3) weight problems among 
children, and (4) measures and programs to con- 
trol weight. The authors of the papers are authori- 
ties from many fields, including biochemistry, edu- 
cation, genetics, medicine, nutrition, physiology, 
psychology, and sociology. The material they pre- 
sent is technical and is intended for the professional 
worker rather than the lay person. The table of 
contents lists the author and title of each paper. 
The index is complete.—Rutu E. Franxuix, Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota. 


Counseling with Young People. By C. Evcenr 
Mornus. New York: Association Press, Inc., 1954, 
144 pp., $3. 

Recognizing that advisers of youth groups are 
always being asked for personal counseling, the 
author has prepared a most useful handbook for 
volunteer leaders of youth groups. Parents of adoles- 
cents, as well as junior and senior high school 
teachers, will benefit from chapters on counseling 
and evaluation of the leader's counseling efforts. 

Special emphasis is placed on helping the volun- 
teer to recognize his own limitations as a counselor. 
He is led, step by step, in the counseling process 
and then told where and how to make necessary 
referrals to other agencies or qualified individuals. 

A counseling situation, “Face to Face with 
Larry,” is presented in the appendix. As the inter- 
view progresses, careful use is made of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the preceding chapters. This 
little drama is so well written that even the most 
inexperienced person has an opportunity for ob- 
serving a counseling situation. 

The author has had many years’ experience in 
religious education and as a psychiatric social 
worker. He has also had long experience as a 
volunteer youth leader.—Hecen Evenerr Steven- 
son, Baytown, Texas. 
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Clothing Construction and Wardrobe Planning. 
By Dora S. Lewis, Maser Goope Bowers, and 
Marietta Ketrrunen. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1955, 534 pp., $4. 

In Dora S. Lewis’ introduction to this book she 
states: 


The authors of Clothing Construction and Wardrobe Plan- 
ning have sincere convictions about the personal, social, and 
economic significance of clothing. Equitable sharing of the 
family’s clothing money and the responsibilities of the 
consumer-buyer are both stressed throughout the text. Care- 
ful and detailed instruction is given for developing and 
enjoying the skills needed to construct garments of good 
design, material, and workmanship. 


This book exceeds its title. It conforms to 
Webster's definition of dress apparel in general. It 
treats of the many aspects developed in ~ clothing 
program. 

The book is well illustrated and organized in six 
parts: “Personal Grooming,” “Design,” “Planning 
and Budgeting,” “Consumer Information,” “Care of 
Clothing,” and “Careers in Clothing.” Other sec- 
tions, devoted to construction, describe making a 
shirt and blouse, making a dress, making a coat, and 
sewing techniques. 

The last section, “Careers in Clothing and 
Fashion,” is of especial interest to the student who 
wishes to make a career of clothing. 

The book contains an up-to-date bibliography of 
books, pamphlets, and audio-visual teaching aids. 

This book could be a guide for a high school or 
a college teacher wishing to develop a well-rounded 
clothing program.—EtHe.wyn Dopson, California 
Extension Service, Berkeley. 


How You Look and Dress. Second edition. By 
Byrra Carson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1955, 398 pp., $2.96. 

This is the second edition of How You Look 


’ and Dress; the first was published in 1949. 


The chapter on textiles includes more informa- 
tion on the synthetic and blended fibers, as well as 
considerably more information and pictorial illus- 
trations on buying clothing. 

Additional material has been included on cloth- 
ing construction, with many details suggested for 
simplification of the construction processes. The 
influence of the “Bishop Method” is seen through- 
out chapters 8 through 17. 

A number of illustrations have been added, and 
many in the former edition improved. 

How You Look and Dress is a very useful book 
for beginners in clothing classes.—Lucy McCor- 
mack, Spokane (Washington) Public Schools. 


“Nutrition Practices,” a Public 
Health Administration publication, is 
addressed primarily to administrators 
of public health departments. “Its 
purpose is to assist them to initiate, 
conduct, and evaluate nutrition serv- 
ice.” This 80-page guide for adminis- 
trators outlines the integration of nu- 
trition education within a department 
program and the specific role of a 
staff nutritionist. AHEA members who 
served on the committee whose two- 
year study resulted in the publication 
were Frances MacKinnon, associate 
professor of public health nutrition, 
University of North Carolina; Alice 
Smith, chief, nutrition section, De- 
partment of Health, Lansing, Michi- 
gan; and Helen Stacey, assistant chief, 
nutrition section, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. “Nutrition Prac- 
tices: A Guide for Public Health 
Administrators” may be obtained from 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., at $1 per single copy, 75 cents 
per copy in quantities of 25 or 
more. 


A ready guide to help decide 
which career it should be is “Girls 
and Women's Occupations—Selected 
Referexces.” This bibliography of 
literature on occupations for girls and 
women covers the period July 1948 to 
September 1954. Included in the 99- 
page pamphlet are a helpful occupa- 
tion index and a subject index. Price 
35 cents 

The fifth chapter of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United 
States, published as a 78-page bulletin 
titled “Statistics of Special Education 
for Exceptional Children 1952-53,” 
continues the series of periodic re- 
ports in the field of special education 
for exceptional children. Special edu- 
cation programs in all areas are in- 
cluded in this study. Price 30 cents. 

Both of the above bulletins, pub- 


lished by the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, may be obtained 
by writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


A kit of materials on “Intergroup 
Education” was developed to assist 
teachers in their efforts to understand 
the problems of human relations. The 
pamphlets and articles in the kit dis- 
cuss the many aspects of human 
relations—its national and international 
significance; the role of education; 
the responsibility of individuals, 
schools, and communities. The kit 
may be borrowed for a period of 
three to six weeks for use in teacher 
education and related classes, seminars, 
and workshops. Write to Mr. R. B. 
Marston, Director of Membership, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


“Medical Research Accomplish- 
ments,” a 56-page special bulletin 
issued by the Social Legislation Infor- 
mation Service, is entirely devoted to 
high lights of accomplishments of the 
seven Institutes of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in 1954. Copies of 
“Medical Research Accomplishments” 
may be ordered for $1 each (2 to 9 
copies, 90 cents each) from Social 
Legislation Information Service, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Projects for children that are 
both enjoyable and satisfying are de- 
scribed in the Merrill-Palmer School's 
latest publication, “Creative Activi- 
ties” by Dorothy Haupt and D. Keith 
Osborn. Teachers and parents of 
young children will enjoy using this 
well-illustrated guide; older children 
may use it themselves. The 99-page 
booklet gives ideas and directions for 
a wide range of children’s activities 


from clay modeling and woodworking 
to rhythm instruments and nature 
study. Write to the Publications 
Office, The Merrill-Palmer School, 71 
Ferry Avenue, East, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan. Price $1. 


An important guide for selecting 
the best from popular literature for 
children is “Children’s Books for 
$1.25 or Less,” a 40-page bulletin 
prepared by a committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational. Because of the large 
number of lower priced children’s 
books for sale in stores everywhere, 
the committee was formed to prepare 
a list of books that can be considered 
worth while. Price 75 cents. 

“When Children Write” is a 
stimulating 40-page discussion of how 
to help children improve in written 


and “Arithmetice— 


communication 


Children Use It!” is a 56-page series 
of narrative episodes that suggest 
ways in which home and classroom 


experiences can supplement each 
other. Both are current ACEI pub- 
lications. Price of each is 75 cents. 

A challenge for every teacher is 
the establishment of that “fair and 
warmer” climate where a child's cre- 
ative talents can emerge and flourish. 
“Art .. . for Children’s Growing” seeks 
to aid teachers and parents in meet- 
ing this challenge throngh an under- 
standing of the valv«s children derive 
from creative experiences and a gen- 
eral discussion of the developmental 
characteristics of children’s art. En- 
couraging experimentation and the 
evaluation of children’s growth are 
two stimulating topics also treated in 
the 48-page pamphlet prepared by 
noted art educators. There are 1! 
explanatory pictures of children’s art 
work. Price 75 cents. 

“Children Can Make It- Experi 
ences in the World of Materials,” a 
reprint service bulletin, contains 56 
pages of practical ideas, with pictures 
and diagrams, for things children can 
make with a definite purpose behind 
the making. Price 75 cents 

All of the five bulletins reviewed 
above may be ordered from the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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GENERAL 

Henry Clapp Sherman, Mitchil! 
professor emeritus of chemistry in 
Columbia University, a charter mem- 
ber of the American Home Economics 
Association, and an honorary member 
of the Association since 1929, died on 
October 7 in East Greenbush, New 
York. 

Dr. Sherman received his PhD in 
1897 at Columbia University, and his 
connection with its teaching staff be- 
gan as lecturer in 1899. He served 
as executive officer of the department 
of chemistry from 1919 to 1939 and 
as Mitchill professor of chemistry 
from 1924 until his retirement in 
1946. During the early years of his 
connection with Columbia he was also 
associated with the nutrition investi- 
gations of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. When the Bureau of 


Home Economics in the Department 


was reorganized in 1943 into the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Dr. Sherman served 
as its chief until June 30, 1944. 

The professional honors that Dr. 
Sherman received were many. His 
books in the area of food and nutrition 
have been standard manuals for home 
economics teachers and students. In 
1948, the Sherman Testimonial Vol- 
ume Committee of Columbia Uni- 
versity issued the volume Selected 
Works of Henry Clapp Sherman, which 
listed 325 papers and 11 books of 
which he was author or coauthor. 

To quote the AHEA’s Home Econo- 
mists, “the list of those who shaped 
the course of the home economics 
movement would be incomplete with- 
out him.” 


INTERNATIONAL 

The University of Tennessee's Col- 
lege of Home Economics has a 
contract with the International Co- 
operation Administration to assist in 
a home economics program in cer- 
tain colleges in India. Jessie W. 
Harris, vice-<dean of the College of 
Home Economics, visited India in the 
summer of 1954 and initiated the 
plan for this program. 

Margaret Fedde, former chairman 


of the home economics department at 
the University of Nebraska, has joined 
the University of Tennessee staff to 
head the UT/India program and 
serve as its co-ordinator. After leav- 
ing Kobe College in Japan in July 
and before coming to the University, 
Miss Fedde spent a month in India 
at the colleges to which the University 
is sending staff members. 

The following who are serving on 
the University of Tennessee staff in 
India for two years left on Septem- 
ber 23 for their new posts: Dr. Mary 
Elizabeth Keister (chief of party), 
who will be at Maharani College, 
Bangalore; Dr. Lorna J. Gassett (home 
management specialist ), Queen Mary's 
College, Madras; Dr. Dorothy Wil- 
liams (nutritionist and biochemist), 
Lady Irwin College, New Delhi; Mary 
Rachel Armstrong (institution man- 
agernent specialist), Women’s Chris- 
tian College, Madras; Nell Logan 
(home economics education special- 
ist), St. Christopher's College, Madras; 
and Claire B. Gilbert (extension 
methods specialist), Baroda Univer- 
sity, Baroda. 

Dr. Berenice Mallory, on leave as 
assistant chief of the Home Economics 
Education Branch, Office of Educa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to join the UT 
India program, left Washington on 
November 24 en route to Lady Irwin 
College, New Delhi. 

Dr. Margaret L. Fineke of Oregon 
State College is in Bangkok, Thailand, 
this year as a special consultant to 
Kasetsart University under the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
technical assistance contract that the 
College has with the University. 

Doris Myers of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, was granted a Fulbright award 
for a year’s assignment in France. She 
is participating in planning and de- 
veloping an institute of higher edu- 
cation in home economics. 

Dr. Rajammal P. Devadas, 
AHEA’s 1949-50 Phi Upsilon Omicron 
student at Ohio State University, who 
in May 1955 was appointed chief 
home economist for the new national 
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extension program in home economics 
under the Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture of the Government of India 
with headquarters in New Delhi, was 
invited to take part in the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum on October 16 
and 17. Mrs. Devadas discussed this 
new extension program and needs of 
village homes in India for dedicated 
women workers trained in the essen- 
tials of home economics. 

The 1955-56 exchange teachers 
program administered by the U.S. 
Office of Education includes Mrs. 
Alice Boicourt, a home economics 
teacher in the Paseo and Southwest 
High Schools in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and Dorothy Knapp of Girls 
County Secondary School, Horsham, 
Sussex, England, who is teaching 
in the J. C. Nichols Elementary School 
in Kansas City. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 
ALASKA. In honor of the 25th 


Anniversary of Extension work in 
Alaska, the home demonstration clubs 
published a souvenir handbook, con- 
taining names of officers of the Alaska 
council and committees, reports from 
many of the 75 clubs throughout the 
territory, and a brief history of Ex- 
tension work with women of Alaska. 

Mary A. Morlan has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of super- 
visor of vocational homemaking in 
Alaska and of the home economics 
teacher training courses at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. Her earlier experi- 
ence included teaching vocational 
homemaking in Colorado high schools 
and supervising student teachers from 
Colorado A & M College. 

Madge J. Reese attended in Juneau 
on June 22 the final official meeting 
of her 41 years of service in the 
Federal Extension Service. 

Vena Clark, assistant professor in 
home economics at the University of 
Alaska, conducted its 6-week summer 
courses in weaving, clothing, and art. 

ARKANSAS. “Resource Mate- 
rials for Developing Homemaking 
Programs in Arkansas High Schools,” 
the first printed curriculum planning 
guide in the state in 30 years, was 
presented at the Annual State Confer- 
ence for Homemaking Teachers held 
at Arkansas State Teachers College 
from August 21 to 24. The first half 
of the book is devoted to resource 
units; the second, to experimentation 
with classroom problems, a refresher 
section, and miscellaneous helps. More 
than one hundred teachers in Arkansas 
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high schools assisted in preparing the 
guide. During the conference, Selma 
Lippeatt, chairman of the state steer- 
ing committee for the guide, was pre- 
sented an AHEA life membership by 
the Arkansas homemaking teachers in 
recognition of her services. 

DELAWARE. AHEA’s program of 
work for the year was discussed by 
Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA’s field secre- 
tary, at the fall meeting of the Dela- 
ware Home Economics Association 
on October 22 at the University of 
Delaware. Her talk was followed by 
member discussion of the program at 
the state level. Following a coffee 
hour, Mary E. Wines of the Univer- 
sity reported on a summer European 
fashion tour. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, 
former president of AHEA, is sched- 
uled as the guest speaker at the 
Association's spring meeting on May 5 
at Rehoboth Beach. 

Alison Hall is the name chosen 
for the new building that houses the 
School of Home Economics at the 
University of Delaware. Modern in 
every detail, the furnishings stress 
the latest developments in the field— 
from the color and variety in class- 
rooms and laboratories to the newest 
in research and technical equip- 
ment. 

Mary E. Wines is serving as acting 
dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University this year 
while Dean Irma Ayers is on leave 
for study at Columbia University. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity include: Frances Jordan and 
Joan Lundy in child development 
and Mary Ellen Michaud and Ruth 
Pearce in textiles and clothing 

GEORGIA. Clara W. Hasslock 
retired as regional nutrition consultant 
in the Georgia Department of Public 
Health on July 1. A former president 
of the Georgia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Hasslock was formerly 
professor and chairman of home eco- 
nomics at Georgia State College for 
Women at Milledgeville. Her retire- 
ment takes from the state a pioneer 
in the field. She will make her home 
in Seymour, Texas. 

Caroline Wingo, chairman of the 
home economics division at Georgia 
Teachers College, received scholar- 
ships that enabled her to attend the 
Family Financial Security Workshop 
at the University of Florida last sum- 
mer and a work conference on Textiles 
and Home Laundry Methods at 
Columbia University. 
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Bessie B. Worley is the new home 
demonstration agent in Bartow County 
with headquarters in Cartersville. 

Betty Headley of Savannah spon- 
sored a workshop for home econo- 
mists of the Southern Gas Association 
in Atlanta in August. 

INDIANA. New staff members at 
Indiana University are Sarah Ann 
Alexander, who recently completed 
work for the MS degree at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and Mrs. Sue 
Niemeyer Rothschild, formerly of 
Illinois Wesleyan College. 

Dr. Carleton J. Calkin, recently 
of Texas Christian University, became 
head of the department of applied 
design at Purdue University on Sep- 
tember 1. Jane Knapp, recently of 
the Oregon Extension Service, has 
joined the Indiana Extension Service 
as assistant state leader of home 
demonstration agents. 

Foreign students at Indiana Uni- 
versity this year include: Mrs. Mance 
Kuanpaonpol of the College of Edu- 
cation in Bangkok, who is studying 
the educational program for teachers 
of homemaking; Engracia Lim, who 
finished her dietetic internship at the 
University Medical Center and is now 
working toward a master’s degree in 
nutrition with the expectation of re- 
turning to the Philippines as a die- 
titian; Miriam Rousta and Mariam 
Yekta, graduate students from Tehran, 
who are preparing to do dietetics 
work on their return to Iran; and Hee 
Ok Ahn from Korea, who is prepar- 
ing to teach homemaking in her home 
country. 

While vacationing in South America, 
Eva Goble, state leader of home 
demonstration agents, attended the 
first national congress in Brazil of 
people concerned with family living, 
either through social work, teaching, 
home demonstration work, or related 
activities. 

IOWA. “Recruitment — Problems 
Common to the High School Counselor 
and the College Home Economics 
Faculty Adviser” was a subject for 
discussion at the meeting in Cedar 
Rapids on October 1 of the college 
and university section of the lowa 
Home Economics Association. 
Louise Keller, state supervisor of home 
economics, was the panel discussion 
chairman. Speakers at the afternoon 
program on “Teaching Food and 
Nutrition at the College Level” were 
Mrs. Ercel Eppright and Madge Miller 
of lowa State College 

Virginia Gammill is the new in- 


structor in clothing at the lowa State 
Teachers College. 

New staff members at the State 
University of Iowa include Dr. Fley 
Eugenia Whitehead, chairman of the 
department of home economics, and 
Ruth Baldwin, instructor of foods. 

New faculty members at Iowa State 
College in food and nutrition ae 
Lotti Arnrich, associate professor, 
and Margaret Ross, assistant pro- 
fessor; in applied art, Thomas Law- 
ton, assistant professor; in child 
development, Bruce Gardner, assist- 
ant professor; in household equipment, 
Lydia Inman and Helen Van Zaute, 
assistant professors; and in research 
and home management, Lucile Rey- 
nolds, assistant professor. 

Lula Smith of the University of 


_ lowa is co-author with Ruth Overman, 


textile designer of Detroit, of Con- 
temporary Handweaving, published 
by the Iowa State College Press. 

Four foreign students are registered 
in home economics at Iowa State Col- 
lege this fall: Eva Ermest, AHEA 
international scholarship student from 
Sweden, in home management; Janine 
Dumiel from France, home economics 
education and rural sociology; Lin-yun 
Fan, China, food and nutrition; and 
Mrs. Lakshima Pasqual, a special 
student from Cevlon. 

Ratnaprabha D. Patel from India 
is studying in the home economics 
department at the State University of 
lowa on an international fellowship. 

Mary Margaret Christianson of 
Minneapolis is the new home service 
director for the Maytag Company, 
Newton, lowa. 

KANSAS. Helen Ger Olson, direc- 
tor of nutrition services for the Kansas 
State Board of Health, Topeka, is 
chairman of an American Dietetic 
Association committee that has been 
providing assistance to the Institute 
of Nudrition in Manila through the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon plan and also 
sending books and professional journals 
to other parts of the world. The com- 
mittee has the added responsibility 
of exploring the possibility of an ex- 
change program for dietitians to assist 
foreign dietitians visiting in the USA 
and wishing experience and contacts 
here. Miss Olson is chairman of the 
Kansas Home Economics Association's 
state project committee. 

The Topeka Home Economics 
Association's home economics career 
program for high school students this 
vear included visits to 
homes of Topeka homemakers who 
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are home economists. A group of 15 
to 20 girls would call on a homemaker 
and during their visit see and hear 
how home economics functions in the 
home. The teen-agers talked of these 
visits for weeks. 

Richard L. D. Morse, new head 
of the department of household eco- 
nomics at Kansas State College, spoke 
at the Association's dinner meeting in 
September. 

The Sedgwich County Home 
Economics Club and the AHEA 
Homemakers Club in Wichita have 
sponsored a career day project that 
has grown into a 20-minute tape- 
recorded program with correlated 
color slides on careers in home eco- 
nomics. Areas in home economics 
represented by the slides and record- 
ing are: teaching, extension, business, 
and homemaking. 

Recruitment for the past two years 
has been directed at the intermediate 
level pupils because previous career 
day experiences showed that a high 
per cent of the secondary pupils had 
already decided their future vocations 
and many had not chosen to enroll 
in secondary classes in home econom- 
ics. The career day committee hopes 
that by directing recruitment at the 
intermediate pupils, the secondary en- 
roliment will grow and eventually a 
greater number will choose home eco- 
nomics as a career. 

During 1953-54, twelve hundred 
intermediate pupils participated in 
career day assemblies where the slides 
and recording were used and a pro- 
fessional person from each area 
answered questions. About 4,000 in- 
termediate-secondary pupils and adults 
saw the career day slides in 1954-55, 
when they were made available to 
other schools and adult groups in the 
state. Interested persons may write 
for information to the club chairman, 
Mrs. Helen Yenzer White, 609 Armour 
Drive, Wichita 18, Kansas. 

A Hazel Buck Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund has been created by 
friends and associates of the late 
Hazel Buck of the State Department 
of Vocational Education, whose death 
in May resulted from injuries suffered 
in an automobile collision. Mrs. Laura 
Baxter of Kansas State College is in 
charge of the fund. 

Mrs. Robert G. Foster of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in July and August 
conducted her 5th annual six-week 
Seminar on Individual Develop- 
ment at the Menninger Foundation 
in Topeka. Participants were U. S. 
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Army and Navy Chaplains who are 
spending the year at the Foundation 
studying in the marriage counseling 
training program headed by Robert 
G. Foster. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas include: Frieda Sloop, 
Norma Lou Falletta, and Mrs. Jean 
Shaw. 

At Kansas State College Margaret 
Watkins is teaching in the Child 
Development Laboratory, and Mrs. 
Bernice Brown Schoneweis is a 
temporary instructor in foods and 
nutrition. 

LOUISIANA. Four summer work- 
shops for homemaking teachers were 
held at Louisiana State University. 
Floride Moore of the University of 
Georgia led those in Homemaking 
Education for Adults, Improved 
Methods of Teaching Home Econom- 
ics, and Family Relations. The home 
economics section of the State De- 
partment of Education co-operated in 
the one on Improved Methods of 
Clothing Construction, led -by Mrs. 
Marie Farrell of the Maryland De- 
partment of Education and Sarah Lee 
and Mrs. Laureme McBryde of the 
University. 

To work as a subcommittee on the 
state projects of developing a hand- 
book for Louisiana student teach- 
ers in home economics, teacher 
trainers and co-operating teachers in 
home economics education from Do- 
minican College and Louisiana State 
University met with the home eco- 
nomics education staff of Southeastern 
Louisiana College in Hammond. 

Lucille Finley and Mrs. Jerry 
Wier are new members of the 
Louisiana State University home eco- 
nomics staff. 

At Northwestern State College, 
Mrs. Louise Cole has been appointed 
assistant professor of foods and nutri- 
tion and director of the Home Man- 
agement House, and Gloria Ebarb 
is the new supervisor of student teach- 
ing in the home economics depart- 
ment of Natchitoches High School. 

MARYLAND. A talk on “Home 
Economics in the Middle East” by 
Helen Irene Smith, home demonstra- 
tion agent in Cecil County, was a 
feature of the fall meeting of the 
Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion on October 21 at the United 
States Veterans Hospital in Baltimore 
Colored slides of the Middle East 
were shown, examples of handicraft 
were displayed, and many costumes 


of the area were modeled by mem- 
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bers of the Association as Miss Smith 
discussed her work as home econom- 
ics adviser in the Point IV program 
in Beirut, Lebanon. A tour of the 
Hospital dietary department followed 
luncheon. 

New appointments at Heed Col- 
lege include Denna Ditty as assistant 
professor of home economics and 
Joanne Ezzard as instructor in home 
economics. 

At Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Mrs. Norma P. Dillard hes 
been appointed assistant professor of 
foods and nutrition; Jane Enty, in- 
structor of clothing and textiles; and 
Thelma V. Winder, acting head of 
the department of home economics, 
has been promoted from instructor 
to assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics. 

Dr. Paul E. Nystrom was ap- 
pointed director of the Maryland 
Extension Service on October 1. 

Mrs. Judith Ault Pheil is tem- 
porary nutrition specialist in the Mary- 
land Extension Service while Janet 
Coblentz is on leave. 

“Living in a Changing World” 
was the theme of the 29th annual 
Rural Woman’s Short Course at the 
University of Maryland in June. 

MASSACHUSETTS. “Educating 
Women for Today's World” was 
the theme of the Tri-State Intercollege 
Conference on October 14 and 15 
at the State Teachers College at 
Framingham. Dean Elizabeth E. May 
of the University of Connecticut gave 
the keynote address, “The Place of 
Home Economics in Educating 
Women for Today's World.” Dean 
Olga Brucher of the University of 
Rhode Island summarized the con- 
ference in her address, “The Chal- 
lenge.” 

“Can Professions Survive in Our 
Culture?” was the subject discussed 
by a panel at the October 4 meeting 
of the Massachusetts Dietetic Asso- 
ciation at Simmons College. 

“Where Do We Want to Go in 
Home Demonstration Work in 
Massachusetts in the Next 10 Years” 
was the theme of a two-day work- 
shop for county and state home 
demonstration staff and 20 lay women. 
held at the University of Massa- 
chusetts on June 2 and 3. The work- 
shop initiated a several years’ study 
of the program by committees. 

Helen S. Mitchell has been on 
sabbatical leave from the University 
of Massachusetts this semester. Until 
mid-November she attended classes at 
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Harvard in preparation for a trip to 
the Near East to visit Food and 
Agriculture Organization autrition 
projects in Greece, Italy, Egypt, Leb- 
anon, Turkey, Syria, and Jordan. She 
expects to return to the University 
for the second semester. 

Mrs. Vera Hills Day of Denver, 
Colorado, is in charge of the Nursery 
School at the University of Massa- 
chusetts while Mrs. Emily P. Thies 
is on leave this semester to be with 
her husband, an FAO agriculture con- 
sultant, stationed in Damascus, Syria. 


Marilyn Derby has been appointed 


instructor in research to succeed 
Pearl Kane, who resigned to be 
married. 


Dorothy Bolles, associate home 
demonstration agent, left the Hamp- 
den County Extension staff on Au- 
gust 31 to join the Western Massa- 
chusetts Electric Company staff in 
Springfield. 

Janice Cogswell and Mrs. Mar- 
ghuerita Yannoni Burnett are new 
associate home demonstration agents 
in Hampden County. Miss Cogswell 
succeeds Maryellen Visconti, who 
resigned on June 15 to be married. 

Mrs. Betsey Poole Erickson re- 
signed from the Plymouth County 
Extension Service in July. She and 
her husband are now living in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Phyllis Brightman joined the 
Plymouth County staff as assistant 
home demonstration agent on May 1. 

Evelyn Lyman, associate home 
demonstration agent in Worcester 
County, resigned on September 15 to 
become farm and home development 
specialist in Rhode Island. 

Jacqueline Bolle is assistant 4-H 
Club agent in Berkshire County. She 
succeeds Mrs. Gladys Cande, who 
is now teaching. 

MINNESOTA. New faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Minnesota 
Lois Lund, | instructor in 


include: 


foods; Bethel Rust, instructor in 
home economics education; Ruth 
Abrahamson, who is combining 


graduate work with teaching in the 
School of Agriculture as well as being 
director of one of the home manage- 
ment houses: Mrs. Katherine Peter- 
son, who has rejoined the nutrition 
staff; Mrs. Leona Andrews, who has 
a temporary appointment as an in- 
structor in textiles and clothing while 
Charlotte Wolf is doing graduate 
work at Ohio State University; and 
Mary E. Carlson, an assistant pro- 
fessor in textiles and clothing 
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Minerva Jensen has returned as 
district supervisor of home agents in 
the Extension Service after a sabbati- 
cal year of study at the University 
of Minnesota. 

MISSISSIPPI. Henrietta Thomp- 
son of the University of Alabama 
spoke on textile research following 
the Annual Home Economics Dutch 
Lunch during Farm and Home Week 
at Mississippi State College on July 26. 
A surprise feature of the program 
was presentation of a life member- 
ship in the Mississippi Home Eco- 
nomics Association to Esther Segner, 
head of the homemaking education 
department at Mississippi State Col- 
lege for the past five years. On Sep- 
tember 1 Miss Segner assumed similar 
duties at the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina. 

MONTANA. “Helping Families 
Understand” was the theme of the 
1955 Family Life Conference held 
the last week of June at Montana 
State College under leadership of Mr. 
and Mrs. David Treat. He is director 
of the Clara Flizabeth Fund for Ma- 
ternal Healt: in Flint, Michigan. Mrs. 
Treat is a high school teacher. 

Commodity foods in new recipes 
were featured at a lunch served to 
members of the School Lunch Work- 
shop at Montana State College in 
June to give those attending new 
ideas for using commodity foods in the 
school lunch. Slides were shown of the 
School Lunch Program in Montana. 

NEBRASKA. Verne C. Fryklund, 
president of Stout State College, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, delivered the 
address at the dedication of the new 
$800,000 Vocational Arts Building 
at the Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege at Kearney. The building houses 
the home economics department, child 
development center, industrial arts de- 
partment, and commerce department 
Delia Garrett is head of the vocational 
home economics division. 

NEW JERSEY. The fall meeting 
of the New Jersey Home Economics 
Association ‘n Atlantic City was ex- 
tended to two days. The November 10 
session inchided Frigidaire’s film 
“Kitchens of Today and Tomorrow,” 
reports on recent research in nutrition 
and home and family life, and a 
fashion show. The theme “Home 
Economics for Today's Families” was 
considered by William M. Smith, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania State University at 
Friday's session. A tea, reception, and 
a morning coffee hour gave members 
an opportunity to relax and visit. 
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A new equipment laboratory of 
the home economics department at 
Douglass College, Rutgers University, 
will be used for teaching and research. 

Mrs. Margaret Shepard, Essex 
County home agent, has been named 
one of four agents in the country to 
receive the Florence Hall Award, on 
the basis of her TV program, “A 
Woman's Work,” over Station WATV, 
Newark, for the past five years. 

Cookery courses for the blind 
were jointly sponsored by the Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company and 
the New Jersey Commission for the 
Blind. Mrs. Eleanor Wiese, super- 
visor of Public Service’s home eco- 
nomics department, reperts that 
Braille-marked ranges, measuring and 
timing devices, lock-lid pots, asbestos 
gloves, and fire-proofed pot holders 
make it possible for the group to 
prepare and serve meals and snacks. 

NEW YORK. A booth sponsored 
at the State Fair in September by 
the recruitment committee of the New 
York State Home Economics As- 
sociation, of which Theresa Humph- 
reyville of Cornell University is chair- 
man, distributed 1800 of the AHEA 
leaflets “Take a Look at Home Eco- 
nomics.” Colleges and institutes pro- 
vided brochures and catalogues, and 
30 colored slides depicting home econ- 
omists at work were shown. 

Four teachers co-operated with the 
Consumer Council's program of “Wiser 
Spending—Better Living” at the State 
Fair. In presenting demonstrations on 
“Know Your Kitchen Utensils—Get 
Your Money's Worth” and “Know 
Your Value in Clothing—Cet Your 
Money's Worth,” the teachers used 
two AHEA “Consumer Speaks” leaf- 
lets, “Selecting Cooking and Baking 
Utensils” and “How to Buy Rayon 
and Acetate.” 

A Betty Lamp offered by the State 
Association as an “Oscar” to the dis- 
trict showing the largest percentage 
increase in membership in 1954-55 
was won by the Central District, 
which had a 22 per cent increase. 
The award will be an annual one 

“New Dimensions in Home Eco- 
nomics Education Programs” was 
the subject highlighted at the 16th 
annual all-day Conference on Home 
Economics Education at Syracuse 
University on July 21. Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond reviewed the history of 
the AHEA international scholarship 
program, and Mrs. Elizabeth Sweenc: 
Herbert spoke on “Home Economists 
Around the World.” Six international 
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students from India, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines took part in a panel 
discussion. 

OHIO. New staff members at the 
University of Cincinnati include: 
Mary Andrews, assistant professor of 
foods and nutrition; Nelme Williams, 
instructor in child development and 
family life; and Margaret Jane Suy- 
dam, part-time instructor in home 
management. 

Margaret McEniry has accepted 
appointment as itinerant teacher 
trainer and director of studies in sec- 
ondary school home economics in 
Ohio. She will be located at Ohio 
State University. 

Mrs. Loa Whitfieid is the new 
state leader of home economics exten- 
sion in Ohio. She succeeds Nellie 
Watts, who retired on April 30 and 
left immediately on a two-year assign- 
ment in Israel. 

Irene Metz has been appointed 
food and nutrition specialist in the 
Ohio Extension Service. 

Hazel H. Price served as con- 
sultant this past summer for two 
workshops on the teaching of foods 
and nutrition, the first at the Univer- 
sity of Wichita, the second at the 
University of Missouri. 

New home economists on the staff 
of the Kroger Food Foundation in 
Cincinnati are: Julie Brogan and 
Harriet Rubin. 

OREGON. The council of the 
Oregon Home Economics Associa- 
tion entertained on June 13 in honor 
of Mrs. John W. McKean (Doris 
Spears, Oregon State College, ‘38), 
who as “Mrs. Oregon” in the “Mrs. 
America” contest won a_best-seam- 
stress award. She showed slides of 
her trip to Florida. A member of the 
Portland Home Economists in Home- 
making, Mrs. McKean is the mother 
of six girls. 

Sharon Beauvais of Portland is 
the 1955 winner of the $200 Oregon 
Home Economics Career Scholarship. 

The Portland HEIB grant-in-aid 
program is offering a $75 scholarship 
to « home economics major during her 
junior year or the summer following. 
This scholarship was established to 
enable a student to have six weeks of 
observation and practice of home eco- 
nomics in business in Portland. 

Helen Charley is acting head of 
the foods and nutrition department at 
Oregon State College this year while 
Margaret L. Fincke is on sabbatical 
leave to serve as a consultant in 
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PENNSYLVANIA. The Extension 
Homemakers Scholarship Fund 
reached a total of $1200 this year as 
the result of voluntary contributions. 
Eight scholarships of $100 each will 
go to worthy students majoring in 
home economics at the Pennsylvania 
State University; $200 will go to 
Mansfield State Teachers College; and 
$200 to Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 
Dr. Charles H. Stember is a new 
member of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics faculty at Pennsylvania State 
University. He will teach courses in 
clothing and textiles, particularly those 
on social factors affecting clothing be- 
havior, and will do some research. 

Ellen K. Garber, extension home 
economist in Indiana County for six 
years, was assigned to the state staff 
in September as assistant home eco- 
nomics extension leader. She will 
supervise the home eccnomics pro- 
gram in 17 counties of southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Ruby M. 
Smith, since 1951 assistant professor 
of home economics at the University 
of Iowa, is the new head of the home 
ecenomics department at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota. Mrs. Evelyn 
Jordan served as acting head last 
year. 

Mary Frances Lyle was one of 
eight persons in the United States to 
receive a Farm Foundation Fellow- 
ship for graduate study in Extension 
education this year. She is on leave 
from the South Dakota Extension 
Service while working toward a PhD 
degree at the University of Wisconsin. 

Peggy Jean Moir is the new home 
economist with the Northern States 
Power Company in Sioux Falls. 

Mrs. Mary Bonner, formerly of 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, has 
joined the Central Gas and Electric 
Company staff in Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE. On September 30 
and October 1 the College of Home 
Economics at the University of Tenn- 
essee was hostess to the Future Home- 
makers of Tennessee for the fourth 
annual Varsity Visit, an annual event 
at which the University honors both 
the Future Homemakers and the 
Future Farmers by entertaining from 
600 to 700 boys and girls for a gala 
week end. The program included a 
visit to the College of Home Econom- 
ics. a luncheon, a tour of a new de- 
partment store in Knoxville, and 
attendance at the Duke-Tennessee 
football game. 
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VIRGINIA. At a meeting of the 
executive council of the Virginia 
Heme Economics Association in 
Richmond in September, it was voted 
to award the initial $100 Association 
Scholarship in the spring of 1956 to 
a Virginia girl who will be studying 
home economics in college the follow- 
ing school year. 

The public relations committee, of 
which Mrs. Mildred Tate is chairman, 
is planning an extensive program of 
news releases covering all activities of 
the Association. All daily and weekly 
newspapers and radio-TV editors in 
the state will receive the releases, and 
by an affiliation with a clipping serv- 
ice the committee plans to follow up 
this publicity and thereby determine 
its success. 

The recruitment committee, of 
which Mary Settle is chairman, dis- 
tributed career materials to high 
schools throughout the state and is 
now compiling a list of scholarships 
available to home economics students. 

Catherine T. Dennis, president of 
the AHEA, was guest speaker at the 
meeting of the Richmond Home Eco- 
nomics Association on September 23. 

Frances Maness, president-elect 
of the Virginia Home Economics As- 
sociation, and formerly home econ- 
omist with Frigidaire Corporation, 
Roanoke, has been appointed home 
service director for the Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Company. 

WASHINGTON. Home econom- 
ies research had a featured spot at 
each of the 10 Field Days of the 
state's 8 Experiment Stations. Current 
research on nutrition of teen-age boys 
and girls, preservation of fruits and 
vegetables, egg quality, plans for serv- 
ing centers and rural utility rooms, 
and effect of color on apparent room 
size have been reported thus far 
with an estimated 2500 people 
reached. Initiated in the summer of 
1954, the program gathered momen- 
tum in 1955. 

Students from abroad enrolled in 
home economics at the State College 
of Washington are: Vemla Pershad, 
Aligarh, India, who is majoring in 
child development; Jenny Van Asch 
from the Hague, The Netherlands, 
who is majoring in institutional man- 
agement; and Sevin Khatih from 
Beirut, Lebanon, Suzy Shen from 
Bangkok, Thailand, and Toula Karai- 
goannoglou from  Thessalonica, 
Greece, all of whom are majoring in 
interior decoration. Home manage- 
ment house students have contributed 
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maintenance scholarships to both Miss 
Karaigoannoglou and Miss Van Asch. 

WISCONSIN. A National Agri- 
cultural Extension Center for ad- 
vanced study is being established at 
the University of Wisconsin to train 
administrators, directors, 
state leaders, and those 
with supervisory work. New oppor- 
tunities for training and financial aid 
are thus available to home economists 
interested in administrative and super- 
visory work in Cooperative Extension. 
Dr. Robert C. Clark, for the past five 
years 4-H Club leader in Wisconsin, 
is director of the Center. Other staff 
appointments will be made soon, and 
activities in graduate study, research, 
workshops, and conferences are ex- 
pected to be under way by February. 

Initial efforts will be directed toward 
three broad problem areas: Personnel 
Management and Supervision, Exten- 
sion Program Planning and Evalua- 
and Agricultural Administra- 


extension 
mcermed 


tion, 
tion. 
The Center has been established 
with a grant from the Kellogg Foun- 
dation for a seven-year program. Fel- 
lowships and scholarships for super- 
visors and administrators of county 
agricultural, home economics, and 
youth programs will be available. 
Nine home economists from various 
parts of the countsy are working for 
advanced degrees in home economics 
extension at the University this year. 

A fall workshop to develop im- 
proved methods of teaching adult 
homemaking classes was conducted 
by Ellen Nelson of Stout State Col- 
lege for 65 teachers of vocational and 
adult education in: the Central Fox 
River Valley. The teachers in this 
education program are selected for 
their knowledge and skills which adults 
wish to learn 

New staff members in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin home economics 
“Preschool Laboratory” are Bettie 
White, instructor; Mrs. Anita Reith, 
teaching and Mrs. Marie 
Evans, research assistant. 

Miss Soeckantina, supervisor of 
home economics in Djakarta, Indo- 


assistant; 


nesia, is studying in Stout State Col- 
lege this Her particular 
interest is teacher training techniques 
in homemaking. 

S--dents from abroad studying 
horse economics at the University of 
Wisconsin include Josefina Cecca- 
relli from Brazil, Sohinder Chopra 
from India, and Asuncion Anteola 
from the Philippine Islands. 


semester 
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... one 97-degree day last summer we were sitting around the big 
table in our Test Kitchens trying to plan for Christmas. Think of 
it! We have to work far in advance, as you know, for the magazines 
and cookbooks. Finally we found an old Bing Crosby recording of 
“Jingle Bells” and after we'd played it a few times we actu- 
ally felt Christmas-y. Before long we were working out all 
kinds of elegant holiday menus and Christmas table decora- 
hhons. 

One of our gifls fixed up something so clever we thought 
you and your students might like to use it too. She cut out 
green paper Christmas trees (use the heavy outline under 
this colum@ as a pattern) and decorated them with eolored 
paper. Thén she fastened a toothpick tothe back of each 
with gummed tape, letting the toothpick extend below the 
base of the tree as illustrated. Finally she inserted each into 

canned drained spiced crabapple or red cinnamon apple 
and put them around a Christmas ham. 

Incidentally, these little paper trees look so good that 
Swift & Company has had millions printed and you can get 
them free wherever Swift's Premium Hams are sold. 


More Table Talk 


... here’s another good idea for your Christmas table 

decorations. Choose a graceful branch from a shrub or 3 

smal] tree, one that has plenty of twigs on it, then 28) 
mount it in a base of styrafoam. Spray it white, if you 


like, and trim with miniature Christmas ornaments. 
You'll be surprised how beautiful it is. 


Our 


... our Christmas greetings to you and your students 
come this year, in the form of a wise little booklet 
: just out. With a beautiful cover in full color, it 
contains our very best ham recipes, everything in- 
cluding glazes, soups, sandwiches, and casseroles. 
And there are complete instructions for cooking 
every type of ham as well as the best carving directions we've ever seen. Send for 
your classroom supply in time for the holidays. 
The Lest Word— We don't know who said it. Perhaps you do, anyway here's a quote 
we've always enjoyed. 
“Nobody shoots at Santa Claus.” Now, our very best wishes for a contented 
Christmas and a bright and Happy New Year. 
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A recent issue of “Sew Easy from 
White,” shows how to make a stole, 
bonnet, and tote bag from one yard of 
wool jersey. Order Issue SS-4 of Sew 
Easies from the White Sewing Ma- 
chine Corporation, Department of Spe- 
cial Services, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
Free quantities of 25 copies are avail- 


able. 


Jeanne Paris has been named the 
assistant director of the home eco- 
nomics division, research laboratories 
of Swift & Company in Chicago. The 
announcement was made by Mrs. 
Beth Bailey McLean, director of home 
economics for Swift & Company. 
Miss Paris serves as national chairman 
of the bylaws committee for the home 
economics in business section of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 


Educational scholarships totaling 
$100,000 will be awarded in the sec- 
ond Betty Crocker Search for the 
American Homemaker of Tomorrow, 
General Mills has announced. This is 
$25,000 more than the scholarships 
awarded in the 1954-55 program. The 
basis for selection of winners will be 
test scores in a written homemaking 
knowledge and attitude test developed 
by Science Research Associates of 
Chicago. 


The 1955 Grand Award (in its 
class) of the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives has been awarded 
to the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., for its stable ferment process 
developed by the Institute's research 
program. The Institute received the 
award for “outstanding service to the 
industry which it represents as well 
as to the American public.” 


Te help homemakers enjoy using 
margarine, the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers has recently 
published an attractive 48-page book- 
let of tested recipes. “Choice Recipes 
with Margarine” contains 43 illustrated 
recipes and may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the National 
Association of Margarine Manufac- 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
AND EXHIBITORS 


turers, Munsey Building, Washington 
4, D.C. Free quantities will be sup- 


plied to club groups and classes. 


Babies and more babies are a fact 
again this year. Gerber's “Baby Food 
Bulletin” reports that during the first 
quarter of this year registered births 
reached 981,000, or 1.1 per cent more 
than the record figure (970,000) esti- 
mated for the samme quarter in 1954. 
The monthly “Baby Food Bulletin” 
tells about the processing of baby 
foods and gives recipes for family 
meals using a babwv food ingredient. 


Elspeth Bennett has been named 
manager of the newly designated 
home ecoaomics division of the Rals- 
ton Purina Company. Miss Bennett 
was formerly the manager o! the nutri- 
tion service which is now a section of 
the home economics division. The 
name of the Company's cerea) depart- 
ment has been changed to the grocery 
products department. 


A new member o! the Coats & 
Clark Crown “trouble-free” zipper 
family is a closure for slip-covers avail- 
able in four lengths. All Crown types 
of trouble-free zippers have automatic 
locks; the skirt zipper features a jam- 
less rocking slider which automatically 
releases fabric if it is caught. 


Camille Beauchamp has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute to succeed 
Mrs. Julia Kiene, who retired recently 
from the company to form the Julia 
Kiene, Associates, Consultant Service. 
A newly created graduate fellowship 
has been named in Mrs. Kiene’s honor 
by the National Electrical Women’s 
Round Table, Inc. 


Daughter's debut in the kitchen 
will be enjoyably started with Carna- 
tion Company's “Fun to Cook Book.” 
Prepared for the 7 to 14 age range, 
the 48-page cookbook takes the begin- 
ner beyond the cocoa and cookie stage 
into such practical projects as salads, 
meats, vegetables, cakes, and froven 
desserts. “Child-tested”—edited until 
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test youngsters in the age group 
understood every sentence—the “Fun 
to Cook Book” is obtained by writing 
Mary Blake, Carnation Company, Los 
Angeles 36, California. The price is 


25 cents per copy. 


A reference leaflet which answers 
questions on the use of bleaches for 
all kinds of fabrics is offered to home 
economists by the makers of Purex 
Dry Bleach. The 6-page leaflet, “Be- 
hind the Scene in This Business of 
Bleaching,” may be requested from 
Flanley and Woodward, 30 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


An enjoyably written, factual dis- 
cussion of diet and nutrition for over- 
weight, underweight, and normal per- 
sons is presented in Better Homes & 
Gardens Diet Book. Weight charts, 
year-round diets, and illustrative mate- 
rial (done with an amusing touch) 
are included in the 253-page book. 
Better Homes & Gardens Diet Book 
retails for $2.50. However, home 
economists may obtain the book in 
quantities of 1 to 10 at $1.75 per copy, 
10 or more copies for $1.50 by writing 
to the Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


Buymanship facts and general 
information on basic equipment for 
food preparation and storage, laundry, 
and home cleaning are given in a 36- 
page revised edition of “Money Man- 
agement—Your Equipment Dollar,” 
available from the Consumer Educa- 
tion Department, Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, price 10 
cents. A Money Management Library 
of 10 booklets, boxed in a library 
carton, may be obtained for $1. 


“Sculpture in Silver from Is- 
lands in Time,” an exhibition spon- 
sored by the Towle Silversmiths in 
co-operation with the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, will include small sil- 
ver sculpture from the early Egyptian 
period to 1955. It is hoped that a 
revival of the ancient art of silver 
sculpturing will be inspired by the 
work of eight contemporary sculptors 
commissioned by Towle to make 
pieces for the exhibition. The M. H. 
DeYoung Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco, will show the exhibit from 
January 8 to 29; the Seattle Museum 
from February 12 to March 4. A 
concluding showing will be announced 
shortly. 
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June, pp. 373-452 
September, pp. 453-568 
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January, pp. 1-72 
February, pp. 73-148 
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A 


Abstracts from Periodicals: Education, (Elementary, Secoad- 
ary, and Adult), 53, 273, 426, 698; (Higher), 125, 352, 
628, 765; Family Economics—Home Management, 54, 
126, 274, 353, 427, 629, 699, 766; Family Relations 
and Child Development, 55, 127, 275, 354, 428, 630, 
700, 767; Foods, 56, 276, 429, 701; Housing and House- 
hold Equipment, 57, 128, 277, 355, 430, 631, 702, 768; 
Institution Administration, 58, 129, 278, 356, 431, 632, 
703, 769; Nutrition, 130, 357, 633, 770; Social Welfare 
and Public Health, 59, 131, 279, 358, 432, 634, 704, 
771; Textiles and Clothing, 60, 132, 280, 359, 433, 635, 
705, 772 

Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 
1953-54, 202 

Accepted Fashion: Time Lag Between High Fashion and 
Accepted Fashion, 343 

ApaMs, Josepuine M. Mabel Hyde Kittredge, 753 

Administration, Principles of, 17 

Administrative Work, The Satisfactions of, 85 

Adult Education: Adult Tailoring Class Offers Challenge 
to Better Teaching, 760; see also Education end Home 
Economics Education 

Adult Tailoring Class Offers Challenge to Better Teaching, 
760 

Advertisers and Exhibitors, Flashes from Our, 70, 146, 222, 
299, 372, 452, 558, 644, 716, 752 

Advertising Representative on the West Coast, Jounnat 
Acquires {ed.}, 346 

Affiliated State Associations (1955-56), Presidents of, and 
Fall Meeting Dates, 545 

Affiliations [AHEA]}, 551 

Agenda of Democracy, The, 474 

Aging: New Ideas on Aging from Conference on Aging, 
693 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA: see Home Economics 
Research, ARS; HNHE Re porting, and Reporting News 
of Home Economics Research at the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA 

AvcpenmMaN, Katuantne M Overseas Opportunities for 
Home Econ<aists in Programs of Non-governmental 
Agencies, 387 

ALEXANDER, Marcarer. Trends in Homemaking Educa- 
tion in the High Schools of Today, 577 

Aceme, Luna Jos. Dishwashers, 745 

Aticoop, Many Brown. TV Workshops on a University 
Campus, 761 

American Board of Nutrition Announces Examinations 
leds.}, 49, 764 

American Council on Education Studies Rising Tide of 
Students, 51 


American Home Economics Association; The AHEA and 


Its Potential Service, 465; AHEA and the ASA, 164; 
AHEA Announces Two New Career Leaflets led), 199; 
AHEA Appoints New Field Secretary [ed.j, 346; AHEA 
Executive Committee Meets in Washington, 54; AHEA 
Fellowship Awards, 405, AHEA Home Safety News- 
letter Issued by National Committee [ed.), 48; AHEA 
Legislative Program for 1955-56, 530, see also 425; 
AHEA Offers Three Research Fellowships [ed.)], 623; 
AHEA President Attends White House Conference [ed.), 
763; AHEA Research Forum on Doctoral Programs, 396; 
AHEA Section Plans Preconvention Workshop, 123; 
AHEA Section Plans Workshop on Higher Education 
led.}, 48; AHEA Section to Sponsor Research Forum 
{ed.], 271; AHEA Supports Appropriations for Voca- 
tional Education and Children’s Bureau, 235; Annual 
Meeting: Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 28 to July 1, 
1955, 33, 104, 198, 262, 264, 334, 396, 346, 350, 410, 
412, 414, 483, 486, 488; April Jounnar to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities [eds.], 48, 764; Auditor's 
Report, 696-697; Bring Membership Cards to Annual 
Meeting [ed.}], 424; Colored Slides of AHEA Head- 
quarters Still Available [{ed.], 48; Constitution and By- 
laws, 540; General Home Economics Group, 508; Gen- 
eral Home Economics Group to Meet at Annual Meeting 
led.j, 423, Gifts for AHEA Headquarters Building [ed.), 
76%: Headquarters Has New Kitchen Curtains, 594; 
ilich of the Annual Meeting, 483; Home Eco- 
nomics for Greater Service, 198; Jounnas Readership 
Survey, 272; Jounnar to Publish Research Issue in 1056 
[ed.}, 347; Know Your AHEA: Its Headquarters, 122; Its 
Members, 50; Its Officers, 270; Mrs. Enid Miles Joins 
AHEA Headquarters Staff [ed.j, 623; Mrs. Louise 
Howle Leaves AHEA Membership Room [ed.], 763; 
New AHEA Officers, 464; 1955-56 AHEA Legislative 
Program [ed.|, 423, see also 530; Officers and Com 
mittees—1955-56, 346; Headquarters Gift 
from Massachusetts, 332; The Place of Professional 
Exhibits in an Annual Meeting from the Exhibitors’ 
Point of View, 414; Plans for Action: Professional Sec- 
tions, 535, Subject-Matter Sections, 533; Preconvention 
Meetings in Minne apolis, 350: President's Preview, 264; 
Program of Work for 1954-56, 531; Program Outline, 
412; Proposed Revision of AHEA Constitution and By- 
laws led.], 348; Registration Fees for AHEA Annual 
Meeting [ed.}, 346; Resolutions from the 1955 Annual 
Meeting, 527; Scholarship Students “Carry the Hall- 
mark,” 243; See You Next Year, Too? [ed.}, 121: 
Shall We Increase Our Dues? 722; Statistical Report of 
State Associations, 539; Treasurer and Board of Trustees, 
From the, 528; Vote for AHEA Officers This Month 
271: Where Does Our Money Go? 308; Why 
Recommend Increase in Dues Effective Fiscal Year 
1956-57? [ed.}, 422; You and Your Address [ed.), 425; 
see also Committees [AHEA], Jounnar or Home Eco 
womucs, Sections [AHEA] Professional, Sections [AHEA]} 
Subject-Matter, and Washington News 


Permanent 


AHEA and Its Potential Service, The, 465 


AHEA and the ASA, 164 


AHEA Announces Two New Career Leaflets [ed.}, 199 
AHEA Annual Meeting, Minneapolis—June 28-July 1, 486 


AHEA Appoints New Field Secretary [ed.|, 346 
AHEA Career Materials, Personal Delivery for New, 344 


AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 540 


AHEA Doctoral Research Fellow, 1954-55, 526 


AHEA Fellowship Awards, 405 


AHEA Headquarters: Gifts for AHEA Headquarters Build- 


ing [ed.}, 763; Headquarters Has New Kitchen Curtains, 


AHEA Home Safety Newsletter Issued by National Com- 


mittee 48 


| 
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AHEA Legislative Program for 1955-56, 530; see also 
1955-56 AHEA Legislative Program [ed.], 423 

AHEA Offers Three Research Fellowships [{ed.|, 623 

AHEA President Attends White House Conference [ed.}, 
763 

AHEA Section Plans Preconvention Workshop. 123 

AHEA Section Plans Workshop on Higher Education [ed.}, 
48 

AHEA Section to Sponsor Research Forum [ed.}, 271 

AHEA Supports Appropriations for Vocational Education 
and Children’s Bureau, 235 

American Phenomenon, An: Volunteers, 665 

American Standard on Hazards to Children Drafted, 123 

American Standards Association: AHEA ard the ASA, 
164; Americun Standard on Hazards to Children Drafted, 
123; ASA Standard on Paints to Mir/inize Hazards to 
Children [ed.], 423; Anna Fisher Named Chairman of 
American Standards Committee, 425; First Textile Fin- 
ishing Company Begins Using ASA Standard L-22 [ed.}, 
695 

American Women: How Fare American Women? 607 

Anatolia College in Greece Seeks Home Economics Teacher 
49 

Anpenson, Zor E., et al New Industry Research in Foods 
(A Symposium), 171 

Anna Fisher Named Chairman of American Standards Com- 
mittee, 425 

Annual Meeting: What Makes a Good State Convention? 
21 

Annual Meeting Committees [AHEA], 549 

Annual Meeting of AHEA: AHEA Annual Meeting 
(Photos), 486; College Clubs Annual Meeting Plans, 
334; College Clubs in Minneapolis, 488; High Lights of 
the Annual Meeting, 483; Home Economics for Greater 
Service, 198; Home Economics . Its Potential for 
Greater Service, 410; Minneapolis in June, 336; Our 
1955 Annual Meeting, 33; The Place of Professional 
Exhibits in an Annual Meeting from the Exhibiturs 
Point of View, 414; Plan Your Vacation in Minnesota, 
104; Preconvention Meetings in Minneapolis, 350, Presi- 
dent's Preview, 264; Program Outline, 412; Registration 
Fees for AHEA Annual Meeting [ed.), 346; Welcome 
to Minneapolis, 262 

April Jounnat to Feature Summer Study Opportunities 
feds.}, 48, 764 

Art: Teaching Related Art in High Schcol, 317 

Art Section [AHEA], Reports, 499, 535 

Assistant to the Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 495 

Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 490-552 

Attitudes toward Homemaking Education in the Secondary 
Schools of California, 165 

Audio-visual Aids: “Wife-Savers” Project Sponsored by 
Denver Homemakers, 617; see also Television 

Auditor's Report [AHEA], 696-697 

Austin, Jeanerre, et al. Shrinkage Caused by Various 
Laundering Procedures Used on Wool and Wool-blended 
Fabrics, 339 

Automatic Defrosting: Energy Consumption, Temperatures, 
and Palatability of Foods Stored in Electric Refrigerators 
with Automatic Defrosting, 185 


Backus, Lennan K. (and Wiecanp). New 
Ideas on Aging from Conference on Aging, 693 

Baxren, Camusce L. Mixed Blessing, 690 

Beef from Animals of Different Levels of Fleshing, The 
Effect of Moist and Dry Heat Cooking on Palatability 
Scores and Shear Force Values of, 681 

Best, Carol: see Mrs. Enid Miles Joins AHEA Headquarters 
Staff [ed.), 623 
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Bremman, Evenerr E. Exchangees Hold Ten-Day Work- 
shop, 761 
Buesten, Cuantotre. Wardrobe Management Economy, 
617 
Brrrnen, Bansana, et al. Dry Mix and Frozen Baked 
Products: III. Dry Mix and Frozen Gingerbread, 256 
Biecen, Tueopone C. The Potential of Home Economics 
in Education and the Community, 479 
Biocn, pve Goumors, et al. The Quality of 
Starch Puddings Containing Whey and/or Nonfat Milk 
Solids, 107 
Board of Nutrition Examinations [ed.], 764; see also 
American Board of Nutrition Announces Examinations 
fed.}, 49 
Board of Trustees [AHEA), From the Treasurer and, 528 
Board of Trustees [AHEA], Report of, 490 
Boretrcuern, Lucue E. Home Economics Council Unites 
Four Allied Groups, 689 
Bonp, Herren Jupy. Conference Held on “Leaders for a 
Free World,” 349 
Books Received: 
Allergy Cooking, 773 
Anybody Can Cook, 214 
Arts of Costume and Personal Appearance, The, 706 
Austrian Cooking, 282 
Behavior and Misbehavior, 637 
Betty Crocker’s Good and Easy Cook Book, 214 
Beyond the Germ Theory: The Roles of Deprivation 
and Stress in Health and Disease, 361 
Child Development, 636 
Child Development Point of View, A, 637 
Children’s Humor, 134 
Classical Recipes of the World, 362 
Clothing Construction and Wardrobe Planning, 774 
Committee Common Sense, 360 
Community and the Delinquent, The, 360 
Cooperative Extension Work, 282 
Counseling with Young People, 774 
Courtship, Engagement and Marriage, 213 
Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang, 638 
Dione Lucas Meat and Poultry Cook Book, 566 
Education for the Professions, 695 
Enameling for Fun and Profit, 640 
Everybody's Book of Modern Diet and Nutrition, 639 
Experimental Cookery from the Chemical and Physical 
Standpoint, 639 
Family Circle Fish and Poultry Cookbook, The, 566 
Family, Marriage and Parenthood, 362 
Family Meals and Hospitality, 773 
Folk Art Motifs of Pennsylvania, 282 
Food Preparation Recipes, 436 
Furs—Glamorous and Practical, 134 
Good Housekeeping Cook Book, 436 
Guide to Gardening with Young People, A, 435 
Handbook of Textile Fibers, 135 
Handbook on International Study 1955, 436 
Handbook on Quantity Food Management. A, 435 
Heakh of Regionville—What the People Thought and 
Did about It, The, 282 
Healthier Living, 281 
Hospital Food Service Manual, 134 
Household Physics, 640 
How Fare American Women? 607 
How to Be a Successful Teen-Ager, 638 
How You Look and Dress, 774 
In-Laws: Pro and Con, 362 
Introductory Foods, 566 
Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools and Colleges, 
436 
Know Your Children in School, 61 
Manual for Training the Disabled Homemaker, A, 434 


z 
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Books Received (Continued) 
Marketing: The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1954, 212 
Marriage and the Family in American Culture, 361 
Martha Deane’s Cooking for Compliments, 214 
Milestones for Modern Teens, 281 
Modern Textile Dictionary, The, 212 
New Cook It in a Casserole, The, 436 
Nursery School, The, 566 
Nutrition Sourcebook, 773 
Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools, 212 
Pickles and Preserves, 362 
Quantity Recipe File, 362 
Roberts’ Nutrition Work with Children, 61 
Social Welfare Forum 1954, The, 61 
Sourcebook in Marriage and the Family, 566 
Standard Values in Nutrition and Metabolism, 361 
Sterling Guide to Sammer Jobs, 436 
Story of FAO, The, 434 
Story of Isabel Bevier, The, 360 
Studying Your Community, 636 
Technology and the Changing Family, 281 
Teen-Agers, 706 
Textiles, 706 
Thinking Together about Marriage and Family, 435 
Truants from Life, 638 
Weight Control: A Collection of Papers Presented at the 
Weight Control Colloquium, 774 
Women on TV, 212 
Your Annual Meeting, 436 
Your Child and His Art, 134 
Borden Award, Nominations for the 1956 [ed.], 623 
BranTHooves, Indian Visitors Entertain Hawaii 
Home Economics Association, 419 
Braxton, Louse. A New Outlook from an Old Building, 
252 


Bricker, A. JUNE. 


The Team Approach for the Rehabili- 
tation of the Handicapped Homemaker, 625 
Bring Membership Cards to Annual Meeting [ed.], 424 


Brintiincer, Jane. The Lamplighters, 117 

Broadloom Floor Coverings, A Service Study of Twelve 
Cotton, 110 

Broccoli, Fresh, Refrigerator Stored, and Frozen, 34 

Brown, Manjornse. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis}, 202 

Brown, Rutu. Georgia Clubs Section Program, 42 

Budget for 1954-55, 529 

Buntinc, Manion. Why 
While in College, 757 

Buntinc, Pautine. With the State Associations—Public 
Relations and Recruitment High Lights of Wyoming 
Activities, 747 

BureMa, Jeannette P. (and Donerta Scu_arnorr ). Home 
Production by Farm Families in a Nebraska County, 400 

Burton, Byxp. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis}, 202 

Business Manager [AHEA], Report, 496 

Bylaws: Proposed Revision of AHEA Constitution and 
Bylaws [ed.], 348 

Bylaws [AHEA] and Constitution, 540 


I Am Glad I Didn't Marry 


Cc 


Capaniiias, Berta. Tenth Annual Assembly of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, 624 

California: Attitudes toward Homemaking Education in 
the Secondary Schools of California, 165 

Cameron, Anne. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 203 

Canned Foods see New Industry Research in Foods, 171 

| Abstract of Doctoral Thesis}, 204 
see Handicapped Homemakers 


Cannon, Nowa H 

Cardiac Homemakers 

Career Day: Georgia HEIB’s Co-operate in Career Day, 
118 

Career Day Planning, 91 


INDEX 


Career for the Curious—Research, A, 200 

Career Leaflets, AHEA Announces Two New [ed.}, 199 

Careers: Career Day Planning, 91; A Career for the 
Curious—Research, 200; Homemaking Counselor—An 
Emerging Career for Home Economists, 677; Looking at 
You Through the Eyes of a Prospective Employer, 268; 
Retailing Opportunities in Textiles and Clothing, 25; 
Urgent Message for You and Recruitment [ed.), 764 

Caribbean, Improving Living Conditions in the, 615 

Carol Lane Traffic Awards for 1955 [ed.}, 121 

Cereals see New Industry Research in Foods, 171 

Child Care and Guidance, Using Community Resources in 
Teaching, 735 

Child Development: see Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Children: The Relationship between Marital Adjustment 
and Purental Acceptance of Children, 157; see also 
Family Relations and Child Development 

Choose Summer Study Courses from Jounna’; List [ed.), 
27 

Cunistian, Jounm. American Council on Education 
Studies Rising Tide of Students, 51; Review of How 
Fare American Women? 607 

Christmas Spirit, College Clubs Find a New, 686 

Citizenship, Tenth National Conference on, 758 

Civil Defense: Operation Cue, Las Vegas, Nevada, April 
1955, 625; Tennessee Association Aids State Civil De- 
fense, 265 

Cleaning Methods, Comparison of Rug, 406 

Curmton, Frances. Home Economics for Greater Service, 
198 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Coat Fabrics, Thermal Insulation of Winter, 748 

Cor, Lanna Zora (and Leta O'Toore). What Makes a 
Good College Club? 116 

Coffee Pricing, Some Facts about, 6 

College Clubs: 42, 116, 200, 268, 334, 416, 488, 615, 
686, 757; The Potential of College Clubs for Greater 
Service, 472; State Presidents of College Clubs and 
Advisers to Hold Preconvention Workshops, 350 

College Clubs Annual Meeting Plans, 354 

College Clubs Find a New Christmas Spirit, 686 

College Clubs in Minneapolis, 488 

College Clubs Public Relations, 43 

College Clubs Section [AHEA], Reports, 508, 537 

College Clubs Section Reports Progress, 154 

College Clubs Seek Understanding with People of Other 
Nations, 615 

College Teaching, Improvement of, 730 

College Teaching of Food and Nutrition, 595 

Colleges and Universities Section [AHEA], Reports, 502, 
535 

Colored Slides of AHEA Headquarters Still Available (ed. |, 
45 

Commacen, Henny Steere. The Agenda of Democracy, 
474 

Committees [AHEA]; Personnel, 546, 548-552; Reports 
AHEA Health, 509; AHEA Public Relations, 509; Awards, 
510; Budget, Advisory on, 529; College Clubs; Advisory 
on, 510; Committees, 510; Constitution and Bylaws, 510, 
Consumer Interests, 511; Councilors’ Credentials, 511; 
Elections, 512; Evaluation, 512; Federal Research Re- 
lated to Home Economics, 513; Fellowship Awards, 514; 

Safety Education, 514; Human Nutrition and 

Heme Economics Research, Advisory on, 515; Inter- 

national, 515; Legislation, 516; Local Arrangements for 


Hore 


1955 Annual Meeting, 517; Membership Credentials, 515; 
Nominating, 515; Program for the 1955 Annual Meet- 
ing, 518; Program of Work, 519; Publications and Ad- 
vertising, Advisory for, 519; Resolutions from the 1955 
Annual Meeting, 527 
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Committees— 1955-56, Officers and, 546 

Community: The Potential of Home Economics in Educa- 
tion and the Commamity, 479 

Community Resources in Teaching Child Care and Guid- 
ance, Using, 735 

Comparison of Rug Cleaning Methods, 406 

Conference Held on “Leaders for a Free World,” 349 

Conference of Social Work to Be Held in Munich, Inter- 
national 764 

Conference on “Effective Use of Womanpower,” Women’s 
Bureau, 425 

Conference on Health Education: Health Education Con- 
ference Outlines a Health Education Minor, 693 

Conference on Space and Equipment for Home Economics 
in Higher Education: Space and Equipment Conference 
to Result in Publication, 627 

Conference on Teaching Foods and Nutrition in Colleges: 
College Teaching of Food and Nutrition, 595 

Censtitution [AHEA) and Bylaws, 540; see also Proposed 
Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws [ed.], 348 

Consumer Interests: see Consumer Problems 

Consumer Problems: New Textiles Entice the Consumer, 
239; A Note on Meat Buying in Everett, Washington, 
621; see also Standards 

Contemporary Family Living, Functional Housing for, 236 

Convention: What Makes a Good State Convention? 21 

Coox, Rerun H. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis}, 204 

Cooking: see Food and Nutrition 

Cooley, Anna M., 467 

Cooren, Mancaset M. (and Onpna E. Hennicx ) 
parison of Rug Cleaning Methods, 406 

Co-operative Relationships [AHEA}, 552 

Cotton Broadloom Floor Coverings, A Service Study of 
Twelve, 110 

Council: Home Economics Council Unites Four Allied 
Groups, 689 

Councilors’ Unit of AHEA Council, Report of State Presi- 
dents’ and, 491 

Couaselor, Homemaking, 677 

County Extension Service Sponsors Library Project, 118 

Coven, Syivia (and Myatris Conny Sunove). The Effect 
of Moist and Dry Heat Cooking on Palatability Scores 
and Sheer Force Values of Beef from Animals of Differ- 
ent Levels of Fleshing, 681 

(and jovce Turner). 
Education with a “Flip”! 46 

Cowles: Ruth C. Cowles Heads NEA Department [ed.), 
695 

Crow, Lucy Sruart (and Fronence |. Scouran). Effects 
of Antioxidant Ascorbic Acid upon the Ascorbic Acid 
Content of Certain Frozen Fruits, 259 

Curtern, Vinca F. Thailand Home Economists Form 
Professional Association, 689 


Com- 


Nutrition 


D 


Davis, Exmy C. HNHE Reporting, 44, 115, 261, 345, 
421, 614; Reporting News of Home Economics Research 
of the Agricultural Research. Service, USDA, 680, 756 

Davis, Mantua J. Hospital “Idea Kitchen” for Disabled 
Homemakers, 266 

Darron, Mancarner (and Dororny Smorons ). 
to Minneapolis, 262 

Deacon, Ruru E. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis}, 208 

DeLanxy, Donoruy. What Makes a Good State Conven- 
tion? 21 

Democracy, The Agenda of, 474 

Dennis, T. The AHEA and Its Potential! 
Service, 465; Our 1955 Annual Meeting, 35, President's 
Preview, 264; see aleo AHEA President Attends White 
House Conference [ed.|, 763 


Welcome 


December 1955 


Denver Homemakers, “Wife-Savers” Project Sponsored by, 
617 

Design: A Problem and an Experiment—“Good Design™ 
and the Home Economics Teacher, 754 

Developments in Household Equipment, Research and, 743 

Disabled Homemakers, Hospital “Idea Kitchen” for, 266 

Dishwashers, 745 

Dishwashing in the Home, Hand versus Machine, 609 

Displays: Mixed Blessing, 690 

Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1953-44, 
Abstracts of, 202 

Donocne, 
Library Project, 118 

Dovemry, Mancarer B. 

Droescnen, Evszaseru C. 
Nevada, April 1955, 625 

Dry Heat: The Effect of Moist and Dry Heat Cooking on 
Palatability Scores and Shear Force Values of Beef from 
Animals of Diffcrent Levels of Fleshing, 681 

Dry Mix and Frozen Baked Products: Il. Dry Mix and 
Frozen Gingerbread, 256 

Dues: Shall We Increase Our Dues? 722: Why Recommend 

Effective Fiscal Year 1956-57? 


County Extension Service Sponsors 


Vacuum Cleaners, 746 
Operation Cue, Las Vegas, 


Increase in Dues 
ed.|, 422 

Duxes, F. (and G. Kay). A Problem 
and an Experiment: “Good Design” and the Home 
Econerics Teacher, 754 

Duncan, Anprew, et all. 
(A Symposium), 171 

Dyer, Donorny T. The Dynamics of Personal and Pro- 
fessional Living, 589 

Dynamics of Personal and Professional Living, The, 589 


New Industry Research in Foods 


E 


Easy Does It on Television, 619 

Eckert, Ruta E. Improvement of College Teaching, 730 

Economic Contributions to and from Individual Members 
of Families and Households, 323 

Editor of Publications [AHEA], Report, 497 

Editor's Mail, From the, 62, 136, 363, 437, 641, 708, 775 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals (Elementary, Secon- 
dary, and Adult), 53, 273, 426, 698: (Higher), 125, 
352, 628, 765: Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to 
Home Economics, 1953-54, 202; American Council on 
Education Studies Rising Tide of Students, 51; AHEA 
President Attends White House Conference [ed.], 763; 
Health Education Conference Outlines a Health Educa- 
tion Minor, 693; The Home Economics Instructor in 
Practical Nurse Training, 29; How Fare American 
Women? 607; Improvement of College Teaching, 730; 
Looking at Our Teaching Methods, 13; Making an Older 
Homemaking Department Homelike, 762; Nutrition Edu- 
cation with a “Flip"! 46; The Potential of Home Eco- 
nomics in Education and the Community, 479; Socio- 
drama as a Teaching Method in Child Development and 
Family Living, 247; Space and Equipment Conference 
to Result in Publication, 627; Summer Study Opportuni- 
ties, 284; Teaching Family Finance, 327; 
munity Resources in Teaching Child Care and Guidance, 
735; Using Research in Family Economics and Home 
Management in High School Teaching, 673: White 
House Conference on Education Dates Set [ed.}, 199 
You're Using TV, 727; see also Adult Education, Family 
Life Education, Home Economics Education, Television, 
and Workshops 

Education for the Professions Includes Chapter on Home 
Economics [ed.}, 695 

Educational Materials Bibliography 
Committee [ed.], 423 

Educational Television, Home Economics and, 759 


Using Com- 
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Effect of Moist and Dry Heat Cooking on Palatability 
Scores and Shear Force Values of Beef from Animals of 
Different Levels of Fleshing, The, 681 

“Effective Use of Womanpower,” Women’s Bureau Con- 
ferenc e on, 425 

Effects of Antioxidant Ascorbic Acid upon the Ascorbic 
Acid Content of Certain Frozen Fruits, 259 

Effie I. Raitt Fellow, 1954-55, 526 

Frorence (and Mary Picxerr). Energy 
Consumption, Temperatures, and Palatability of Foods 
Stored in Electric Refrigerators with Automatic Defrost- 
ing, 185 

Electric Ranges, Gas and, 743 

Electric Refrigerators with Automatic Defrosting: Energy 
Consumption, Temperatures, and Palatability of Foods 
Stored in, 155 

Elementary Schools, Family Living in the, 741 

Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education Section 
{[AHEA}, Reports, 502, 535 

Employer: Looking at You Through the Eyes of a Pro- 
spective Employer, 268 

Enemy, Hunger Is the, 599 

Energy Consumption, Temperatures, and Palatability of 
Foods Stored in Electric Refrigerators with Automatic 
Deftrosting, 185 

Errnicur, S. 
Nutrition, 595 

Equipment: Space and Equipment Conference for Higher 
Education [ed.], 423; Space and Equipment Conference 
to Result in Publication, 627; see also Housing and 
Household Equipment 

Everett, Washington, A Note on Meat Buying in, 621 

Exchangees Hold Ten-Day Workshop, 761 

Executive Board and Executive Committee [AHEA], Re- 
port of, 490 

Executive Committee [AHEA], Report of Executive Board 
and, 490 

Executive Secretary |[AHEA], Report, 492 

Exhibitors, Flashes from Our Advertisers and, 70, 146, 
222, 299, 372, 452, 558, 644, 716, 782 

Exhibits: Mixed Blessing, 690; The Place of Professional 
Exhibits in an Annual Meeting from the Exhibitors’ 
Point of View, 414 

Extension Service: County Extension Service Sponsors 
Library Project, 118; Extension Service Preconvention 
Meeting, 350; Extension's Potential for Service, 661; 
Looking at Our Teaching Methods, 13 

Extension Service Preconvention Meeting, 350 

Extension Service Section [AHEA], Reports, 503, 536 

Extension's Potential for Service, 661 


College Teaching of Food and 


F 
Fabrics: see Textiles and Clothing 
Facts and Figures on the Scope and Influence of Home 
Economics in the USA—Home Economics Unlimited, 653 
Fall Meeting Dates of Affiliated State Associations, 545 
Families: The Professional Person and Families, 737 
Family Centered Education Exhibit Still Available [ed.}, 347 
Family Centered Teaching: Implementing Family Centered 
304; see also Home Economics Education 
Family Economics—Home Management Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 54, 126, 274, 353, 427, G29, 699, 766; 
Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Eco- 
nomics, 1953-54, 208; Economic Contributions to and 
from Individual Members of Families and Households, 
323; Home Production by Farm Families in a Nebraska 
County, 400; How Young Families Spend Their Money, 
330; Teaching Family Finance; 327; Using Research in 
Economics and Home Management in High 


Teaching 


Family 


School Teaching, 673; Wardrobe Management Economy, 
617 
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Family Economics—Home Management Section [AHEA], 
Reports, 499, 533 

Family Finance, Teaching, 327 

Family Life: see Family Economics—Home Management, 
Family Life Education, end Family Relations and Child 
Development 

Family Life Education: Family Living, 88; Family Living 
in the Elementary Schools, 741; see also Education, 
Family Relations and Child Development, and Home 
Economics Education 

Family Living, 88 

Family Living, Functional Housing for Contemporary, 236 

Family Living in the Elementary Schools, 741 

Family Living Programs for All Ages—Secondary Level, 491 

Family Relations and Child Development: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 55, 127, 275, 354, 428, 630, 700, 767; 
Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 
1953-54, 208; Impediments to Freedom of Mate Selection 
in Puerto Rico, 189; Photography Aids in Studying the 
Space Used for the Home Activities of Children, 320; 
The Professional Person and Families, 757; The Re- 
lationship between Marital Adjustment and Parental 
Acceptance of Children, 157; Sociodrama as a Teaching 
Method in Child Development and Family Living, 247; 
Using Community Resources in Teaching Child Care and 
Guidance, 735; Young Children’s Concepts of Parent 
Roles, 99; see also Family Life Education 

Family Relations and Child Development Section [AHEA}, 
Reports, 499, 533 

Farm Families in a Nebraska County, Home Production 
by, 400 

Fashion, Time Lag Between High Fashion and Accepted, 343 

Fellows [AHEA}, Reports; AHEA Doctoral Research Fel- 
low, 1954-55, 526; Effie 1. Raitt Fellow, 1954-55, 526; 
Omicron Nu Fellow, 1954-55, 527 

Fellowships: AHEA Fellowship Awards, 405; AHEA Offers 
Three Research Fellowships [ed.|, 623; see also Fellows 
and International Scholarships [AHEA] 

Frencuson, C. M. Extension's Potential for Service, 661 

Field Secretary, AHEA Appoints New (ed.), 346 

Field Secretary |AHEA}, Report, 498 

Fincn, Hecen M. Young Children’s Concepts of Parent 
Roles, 99 

First Textile Finishing Company Begins Using ASA Stand- 
ard L-22 [ed.], 695 

Fisher, Anna, Named Chairman of American Standards 
Committee, 425 

Flashes from Our Advertisers and Exhibitors, 70, 146, 22 
299, 372, 452, 558, 644, 716, 782 

Fvercuern, Haze. M. (and Mantua L. Hensieyv). A 
Service Study of Twelve Cotton Broadloom Floor Cover- 
ings, 110 

Flip Charts 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
95 

Food and Drug Administration, The Resources of the, 576 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals—Foods: 56 
276, 429, 701; Nutrition: 190, 357, 633, 770; Abstracts 
of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1955- 
54, 209; American Board of Nutrition Announces Exami- 
nations [ed.}, 49, 764; College Teaching of Food and 
Nutrition, 595; Dry Mix and Frozen Baked Products 
Ill. Dry Mix and Frozen Gingerbread, 256; The Effect 
of Moist and Dry Heat Cooking on Palatability Scores 
and Shear Force Values of Beef from Animals of 
Different Levels of Fleshing, 681; Effects of Antioxidant 
Ascorbic Acid upon the Ascorbic Acid Content of Cer- 
tain Frozen Fruits, 259; Energy Consur ption, Tempera- 
tures, and Palatability of Foods Store in Electric Re- 
frigerators with Automatic Defrosting, 185; Food 
Management Practices in an Industrial City, 119; Fresh, 


te 


Nutrition Education with a “Flip”! 46 
A World Still, Hungry, 
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Food and Nutrition (Continued) 
Refrigerator Stored, and Frozen Broccoli, 34; Home 
Freezing of Prepared and Precooked Foods, 603; Hunger 
Is the Enemy, 599; International Dessert Party, 616; 
Meat Cookery as a Matter of Facts, 397; Missouri Pre- 
pares Nutrition Education Guide, 688; New Industry 
Research in Foods, 171; A Note on Meat Buying in 
Everett, Washington, 621; Nutrition Education with a 
“Flip"! 46; Nutrition Programs in State Institutions, 669; 
The Quality of Starch Puddings Containing Whey and 
or Nonfat Milk Solids, 107; Some Facts about Coffee 
Pricing, 6; A World Still Hungry, 95 

Food and Nutrition Section [AHEA}, Reports, 500, 534 

Food Management Practices in an Industrial City, 119 

“Forecasting America’s Health” Topic for 1955 National 
Health Forum (ed.}, 48 

Foruson Orenations ADMINISTRATION News AND PuBLica- 
rions Drviston. Home Economics Aids Iraq Farm 
Settlement Program, 266 

Foreign Service Opportunities for Home Economists in 
Programs of the United States Government and the 
United Nations, 7 

46th Annual Meeting of AHEA: see AHEA and Annual 
Meeting of AHEA 

Fostex, Lugiza M. Using Community Resources in 
Teaching Child Care and Guidance, 735 

Freezers, Refrigerators and, 746 

Freezing: see Frozen Foods and Food and Nutrition 

Fresh, Refrigerator Stored, and Frozen Broccoli, 34 

Frozen Foods: Dry Mix and Frozen Baked Products: III. 
Dry Mix and Frozen Gingerbread, 256; Effects of Anti- 
oxidant Ascorbic Acid upon the Ascorbic Acid Content 
of Certain Frozen Fruits, 259; Fresh, Refrigerator Stored, 
and Frozen Broccoli, 34; Home Freezing of Prepared 
and Precooked Foods, 603, New Industry Research in 
Foods, 171 

Futcomern, M. (and Bratwwe M. The 
Professional Person and Families, 737 

Functional Housing for Contemporary Family Living, 236 

Future Homemakers of America: Tea Honors Frances 
Swiin and FHA and NHA Advisory Boards [ed.), 763 

Future Meetings (ed.}, 271 


G 

Gace, (and Hazer Panny). Teaching Family 
Finance, 327 

Rura Lecce, et al. Shrinkage Caused by 
Various Laundering Procedures Used on Wool and Wool- 
blended Fabrics, 339 

Ganoimsen, Genacprve. College Clubs Find a New Christ- 
mas Spirit, 686 

Gas and Electric Ranges, 743 

General Home Economics Group, 508 

General Home Economics Group to Meet at Annual Meet- 
ing [ed.}, 423 

Georgia Clubs Section Program, 42 

Georgia HEIB’s Co-operate in Career Day, 118 

Gernant, Many Louse. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis}, 204 

Gifts for AHEA Headquarters Building [ed.), 763 

Gusmons, Low. Principles of Administration, 17 

Gingerbread: Dry Mix and Frozen Baked Products—IIL. 
Dry Mix and Frozen Gingerbread, 256 

Guassen, A. An American Phenomenon: Volun- 
teers, 665 

Goven, Ray. Functional Housing for Contemporary Family 
Living, 236 

Greece: Anatolia College in Greece Secks Home Economics 
Teacher [ed.], 49 

Garenzear, C. A., et al. New Industry Research in Foods 


(A Symposium), 171 
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Hactunv, Exsa. Improving Living Conditions in the 
Caribbean, 615 

Hatt, Ourve. Attitudes toward Homemaking Education in 
the Secondary Schools of California, 165 

Hatsteap, Georcta. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis}, 205 

Hameiwce, Gove. A World Still Hungry, 95 

Hand versus Machine Dishwashing in the Home, 609 

Handicapped Homemakers: Easy Does It on Television, 
619; Hospital “Idea Kitchen” for Disabled Homemakers, 
266; Surmounting the Handicaps of the Physically 
Limited Homemaker, 691; The Team Approach for the 
Rehabilitation of the Handicapped Homemaker, 625 

Hanpwenx, Esruen S. High Lights of National Safety 
Congress Meetings, 123 

Hanninc, Fiona, et al. The Quality of Starch Puddings 
Containing Whey and/or Nonfat Milk Solids, 107 

Hannuson, Donorny L. A Career for the Curious—Re- 
search, 200 

Hawkins, Mary. Homemaking Counselor, 677; United 
Nations to Observe Its Tenth Anniversary in 1955, 349 

Heasentin, Erner. Nutrition Programs in State Institu- 
tions, 669 

Headquarters: Colored Slides of AHEA Headquarters Still 
Available [ed.}, 48 

Health: “Forecasting America’s Health” Topic for 1955 
National Health Forum [ed.}, 48; Health Education 
Conference Outlines a Health Education Minor, 693; 
Report of the 1955 National Health Forum, 624; see also 
Social Welfare and Public Health 

Health Education Conference Outlines a Health Education 
Minor, 693 

Josermne. Home Economics Unlimited, 653 

Mantua L. (and Hazer M. Fiercuen). A 
Service Study of Twelve Cotton Broadloom Floor Cover- 
ings, 110 

Henao, Eunice E. 

Hence, Oapua FE. (and Marncarer M. Cooren). 
parison of Rug Cleaning Methods, 406 

Ilevwanp, E. J. R. Hunger Is the Enemy, 599 

High Fashion: Time Lag Between High Fashion and 
Accepted Fashion, 343 

High Lights of National Safety Congress Meetings, 123 

High Lights of the Annual Meeting, 483 

High School Teaching, Using Research in Family Econom- 
ics and Home Management in, 673 

High Schools of Today, Trends in Homemaking Education 
in the, 577 

Higher Education Committee of AHEA Section to Sponsor 
Workshop, 351 

Hut, Epona A. 
Space and Equipment Conference to Result in Publica- 
tion, 627 

Hus, M. Esruen. 
Schools, 741 

Hus, Revsen. Impediments to Freedom of Mate Selection 
in Puerto Rico, 189 

Hoeruie, Ruta. When Shall We Marry? 416 

Hovver, et al. Shrinkage Caused by Various 
Laundering Procedures Used on Wool and Wool-blended 
Fabrics, 339 

AmMy Jean. 
206 

Heme Demonstration Agents: see Extension Service 

Home Economics: Education for the Profession Includes 
Chapter on Home Economics [ed.], 695; Home Eco- 
nomics Aids Iraq Farm Settlement Program, 266; Home 
Economics and Educational Television, 759; Home Eco- 
nomics for Greater Service, 198; Home Economics—Its 
Potential for Greater Service, 410, 468; Home Economics 


[Abstract of Doctoral Thesis}, 206 
Com- 


Human Values in Home Economics, 592: 


Family Living in the Elementary 


[Abstract of Doctoral Thesis}, 
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Hone Economics (Continued) 
Unlimited, 653; Human Values in Home Economics, 
592; Interpreting Home Economics, 383; The Potential 
of Home Economics in Education and the Community, 
479; Regional Meeting Discusses Home Economics Aid 
to Peace, 615; You in Your Profession, 309 

Home Abroad: Thailand Home Economists 
Form Professional Association, 689; see also International 

Home Economics Aids Iraq Farm Settlement Program, 266 

Home Economics and Educational Television, 759 

Home Economics Buildings: Space and Equipment Con- 
ference io Resuk in Publication, 627 

Home Economics Council Unites Four Allied Groups, 689 

Home Economics Education: Attitudes toward Home- 
making Education in the Secondary Schools of Cali- 
fornia, 165; College Teaching of Food and Nutrition, 
595; Implementing Family Centered Teaching, 394; 
A New Outlook from an Old Building, 252; Teaching 
Related Art in High School, 317; Trends in Homemaking 
Education in the High Schools of Today, 577; see also 
Adult Education, Education, and Family Life Education. 

Home Economics for Greater Service, 198 

HEIB Preconvention Meeting, 350 

Home Economics in Business Section [AHEA], Reports, 
503, 536 

Home Economics in Institution 
[AHEA], Reports, 505, 536 

Home Economics Instructor in Practical Nurse Training, 
The, 29 

Home Economics-—Its Potential for Greater Service, 410, 
468 

Home Economics Research Advisory Committee of the 
USDA: see Balanced Home Economics Research Recom- 
mended, 538 


Economics 


Administration Section 


Home Research, ARS: Home Economics Re- 
search in the United States Department of Agriculture, 
382; Reporting News of Home Economics Research, 680, 
756; USDA Announces Changes in Home Economics 
Research Branches, 652; see also HNHE Reporting 

Home Economics Research in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 382 


Economics 


Home Economics Teacher, A Problem and an Experiment: 
“Good Design” and the, 754 

Home Economics Unlimited, 653 

Home Economists: Foreign Service Opportunities for Home 


Economists in Programs of the United States Govern- 


ment and the United Nations, 7; 
limited, 6553 

Home Economists in Business: Georgia HEIB’s Co-operate 
in Career Day, 118 

Home Economists in Homemaking Section [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 506, 536 

Home 


Home Economics Un- 


Programs of Non-governmental 
Agencies, Overseas Opportunities for, 387 
Home Freezing of Prepared and Precooked Foods, 603 


Home see Family Economics—Home Man- 


Economists in 


Management 
agement 

Home Management House: Moving Day in a House by the 
Sea, 419 

Home Production by Farm Families in a Nebraska County, 
400 

Home Safetv: How Safe Are We at Home? 313 

Homemakers, “Wife-Savers” Project Sponsored by Denver, 
617 

Homemaking Counselor—An Emerging Career for Home 
Economists, 677 

Homemaking Department: Making an Older Homemaking 
Department Homelike, 762 

Homemaking Education: see Home Economies Education 

Hoover, Hecene. Sociodrama as a Teaching Method in 

Child Development and Family Living, 247 
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Family 


Horren, Hecen C. (and Rosa 
Living, 88 

Horton, Mitpnep. Where Does Our Money Go? 308 

Hospital “Idea Kitchen” for Disabled Homemakers, 266 

House by the Sea: Moving Day in a House by the Sea, 419 

House Furnishings: Comparison of Rug Cleaning Methods, 
406; Improving Living Conditions in the Caribbean, 615; 
A Service Study of Twelve Cotton Broadloom Floor 
Coverings, 110 

Household Activities, A Pilot Study of Space Requirements 
for, 37 

Household Equipment: see Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 

Household Linens, Storage Space Dimensions for, 177 

Household Management: Food Management Practices in 
an Industrial City, 119; see also Housing and Household 
Equipment 

Housing: see Housing and Household Equipment 

Housing and Household Equipment: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 57, 128, 277, 355, 430, 631, 702, 768; Easy 
Does It on Television, 619; Energy Consumption, Tem- 
peratures, and Palatability of Foods Stored in Electric 
Refrigerators with Automatic Defrosting, 185; Functional 
Housing for Contemporary Family Living, 236; Hand 
versus Machine Dishwashing in the Home, 609; A New 
Outlook from av Old Building, 252; Photography Aids 
in Studying the Space Used for the Home Activities 
of Children, 320; A Pilot Study of Space Requirements 
for Household / tivities, 37; Research and Developments 
in Household 
Conference for Hy,..er Education (ed. |, 423; Storage Space 

Household Surmounting 

the Handicaps of the Physically Limited Homemaker, 

691; “Wife-Savers” Project Sponsored by Denver Home- 


pment, 743; Space and Equipment 


Dimensions for Linens, 177 


makers, 617 

Housing and Household Equipment Section [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 501, 534 

How Fare American Women? 607 

How Safe Are We at Home? 3153 

How Young Families Spend Their Money, 330 

Howle, Louise: Mrs. Louise Howle Leaves AHEA Mem- 
bership Room [ed.}, 763 

Hucx, Many E. You in Your Profession, 309 

HuGUENARD, Ann, et al 
Stored, and Frozen Broccoli, 34 

HNHE Reporting, 44, 115, 261, 345, 421, 614; see also 
Reporting News of Home Economics Research of the 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 680, 756 

Human Nutrition and Home Economics Research Branches, 
USDA: see Washington News, 232, 382 

Human Values in Home Economics, 592 

Munger Is the Enemy, 599 
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Idea Kitchen: Hospital “Idea Kitchen” for Disabled Home- 
makers, 266 

Impediments to Freedom of Mate Selection in Puerto Rico, 
189 

Implementing Family Centered Teaching, 304 

Improvement of College Teaching, 730 

Improving Living Conditions in the Caribbean, 618 

Indian Visitors Entertain Hawaii Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 419 

Industry Research in Foods, New, 171 

Influence of Home Economics in the USA, Facts and 
Figures on the Scope and, 653 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Periodicals, 55, 
129, 278, 356, 451, @32, 703, 760; Nutrition Programs in 


State Institutions. 669; Senior Citizens—Their Institu- 


tional Problems, 723 
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Institutional Problems: Senior Citizens—Their Institutional 
Problems, 723 

Integrated Personality: What Constitutes a Well-integrated 
Individual? 581 

Inter-American Commission of Women, Tenth Annual 
Assembly of the, 624 ey 

International: Anatolia College in Greece Seeks Home 
Economics Teacher [ed.}, 49; Exchangees Hold Ten-Day 
Workshop, 761; Foreign Service Opportunities for Home 
Economists in Programs of the United States Govern- 
ment and the United Nations, 7; Home Economics Aids 
Iraq Farm Settlement Program, 266; Improving Living 
Conditions in the Caribbean, 618; Indian Visitors Enter- 
tain Hawaii Home Economics Association, 419; Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work to Be Held in 
Munich [ed.}, 764; International Dessert Party, 616; 
No More a Stranger, 45; Overseas Opportunities for 
Home Economists in Programs of Non-governmental 
Agencies, 387; Regional Meeting Discusses Home Eco- 
nomics Aid to Peace, 615; Scholarship Students “Carry 
the Hallmark,” 243; Swedish Institute Announces As- 
sistantship for Food Specialist [ed.), 49; see also Home 
Economics Abroad 

International Conference of Social Werk to Be Held in 
Munich 764 

International Dessert Party, 616 

International Scholarships [AHEA]: Scholarship Students 
“Carry the Hallmark,” 243; see also Report of Inter- 
national Committee of AHEA, 515 

Interpreting Home Economics, 383 

Iraq: Home Economics Aids Iraq Farm Settlement Pro- 
gram, 266 
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Janowe, Wivnirnep C. Let's Live a Little: Do You Just 
“Do"—or Do You Succeed? 28; Have You Done Anything 
Interesting Lately? 106; How to Keep Body and Soul 
Together, 333; Let's Explore the “Now Moment”! 
255 

Jensen, Micpnep Ropison. 
School, 317 

Joint Committee on School Lunch Studies Persornel Train- 
ing [ed.}, 199 

Jones, Acnes Manie ANDERSEN. 
Thesis}, 206 

Journat or Home Economics: April Journnar to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities [eds.], 48, 764; Jounnar 
Acquires Advertising Representative on the West Coast 
led.}, 346; Jounnat Readership Survey [ed.], 272; 
Journat to Publish Research Issue in 1956 [ed.], 347; 
Thanks to Jounnat Contributors [ed.], 424 

Joyce, Betty Ruth: AHEA Appoints New Field Secretary 
led.}, 346 

Juncenman, Mantua E. New Textiles Entice the Con- 
sumer, 239 

Justin, Mancaner M. 
Work, 85 


Teaching Related Ari in High 


{ Abstract ot Doctoral 


The Satisfactions of Administrative 


Kaptan, Senior Citizens: Their Institutional 
Problems, 723 

Kay, G. (and F. Duxes). A Problem 
and an Experiment: “Good Design” and the Home 
Economics Teacher, 734 

Kennepy, Many F. Adult Tailoring Class Offers Challenge 


to Better Teaching, 760 
Kun, Ausce J. You're Using TV, 727 
Hexwierra C 


Kittredge, Mabel Hyde, 753 


No More a Stranger, 45 


December 1955 


M. Economic Contributions to and 
from Individual Members of Families and Households, 
$23; Using Research in Family Economics and Home 
Management in High School Teaching, 673 

Know Your AHEA: Its Headquarters, 122; Its Members, 
50; Its Officers, 270 

Kremen, (and Ricnanp P. Leaman). Photog- 
raphy Aids in Studying the Space Used for the Home 
Activities of Children, 320 

Kynx, Hazer. Women’s Bureau Conference on “Effective 
Use of Womanpower,” 425 
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Lapesicn, Cunustene Hannes, et al. Fresh, Refrigerator 
Stored, and Frozen Broccoli, 34 

Lamplighters, The, 117 

Las Vegas, Nevada, April 1955, Operation Cur, 625 

Laundering Procedures: Shrinkage Caused by Various 
Laundering Procedures Used on Wool and Wool-blended 
Fabrics, 339 

“Leaders for a Free World,” Conterence Held on, 349 

Leaman, Ricnarp P. (and Joserume Kremer). Photog- 
raphy Aids in Studying the Space Used for the Home 
Activities of Children, 320 

LeBaron, Hexen R. Career Day Planning, 91; Home 
Economics—Its Potential for Greater Service, 468 

Legal Status of Women, Women’s Bureau Reports on [ed.], 
764 

Legislation: AHEA Supports Appropriations for Vocational 
Education and Children’s Bureau, 235; Washington 
News, 6, 84, 156 

Legislative Program [AHEA] for 1955-56, 530; see also 
1955-56 AHEA Legislative Program [ed.], 423 

Let's Live a Little: Do You Just “Do”—or Do You Succeed? 
28; Have You Done Anything Interesting Lately? 106; 
How to Keep Body and Soul Together, 333; Let's 
Explore the “Now Moment”! 255 

Lewis, Mantua N. (and Marion Servmoun). The Home 
Economics Instructor in Practical Nurse Training, 29 

Library Projects: County Extension Service Sponsors, 118; 
Mixed Blessing, 690 

Linens, Storage Space Dimensions for Household, 177 

Living Conditions in the Caribbean, Improving, 615 

Looking at Our Teaching Methods, 13 

Looking at Ourselves, 233 

Looking at You Through the Eyes of a Prospective Em- 
ployer, 268 

Lovinc, Rosa H. (and Heren C. Hopren). 
Living, 88 

Lowensenc, Mmam E. Health Education Conference 
Outlines a Health Education Minor, 693 

Luray, Eveanone T. National Leaders Meet with Polio 
Foundation, 52 
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McCanse, Estuen Masterson. [Abstract of Doctoral 
Thesis}, 210 

McCut.oven, Heren E. A Pilot Study of Space Require- 
ments for Household Activities, 37 

Machine Dishwashing in the Home, Hand versus, 609 

McMeexiw, Los S. (and Reep). “Wife-Savers” 
Project Sponsored by Denver Homemakers, 617 

Making an Older Homemaking Department Homelike, 
762 

Matimann, W. L. 
the Home, 609 

Matiory, Bexenice. Foreign Service Opportunities for 
Home Economists in Programs of the Unted States 
Government and the United Nations, 72 
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Marital Adjustment: The Relationship between Marital 
Adjustment and Parenta! Acceptance of Children, 157 
Marriage: When Shall We Marry? 416; Why I Am Glad 
I Didn't Marry While in College, 757 

Massey, Leuia. Interpreting Home Economics, 383 

Mate Selection in Puerto Rico, Impediments to Freedom 
of, 189 

Mavens, Evisasera L. Missouri Prepares Nutrition Guide, 
68S 

Mayo, Sue 
fense, 265 

Meat see New Industry Research in Foods, 171 

Meat Buving in Everett, Washington, A Note on, 621 

Meat Cookery as a Matter of Facts, 397 

Meet the Model of “Take a Look,” 335 

Meeting Dates of Affiliated State Associations (1955-56), 
545 

Meeting of NEA Home Economics Department [ed.], 347 

MerniaM, Fiornence, et al. New Industry Research in 
Foods (A Symposium), 171 

MerataM, Oneana. How Young Families Spend Their 
Money, 330 

Meyer, Bernapixe. Home Freezing of Prepared and Pre- 
cooked Foods, 603 

Michigan State College Observes Centennial ir, 1955 [ed.], 
45 

Miles, Enid: Mrs. Enid Miles Joins AHEA Headquarters 
Staff [ed.], 623 

Milk see New Industry Research in Foods, 171 

Miutex, Exvatwne. College Clubs Annual Meeting Plans, 
334; The Potential of College Clubs for Greater Service, 

Minneapolis in June, 336 

Minneapolis Meeting of AHEA: see Annual Meeting of 
AHEA 

Minnesota: Plan Your Vacation in Minnesota, 104; Special 
Postconvention Tours of Scenic Minnesota for AHEA, 
979 

Minnesota Tour Still Open, 349 

Missouri [Home Economics Association] Prepares Nutrition 
Education Guide, 688 

Mrs. Enid Miles Joins AHEA Headquarters Staff [ed.|, 623 

Mrs. Louise Howle Leaves AHEA Membership Room [ed.], 
763 

Mixed Blessing, 690 

Mixes: Dry Mix and Frozen Baked Products—III. Dry 
Mix and Frozen Gingerbread, 256 

Moist and Dry Heat Cooking: The Effect of Moist and 
Dry Heat Cooking on Palatability Scores and Shear 
Force Values of Beef from Animals of Different Levels 
of Fleshing, 681 

Moran, Fenn Sniper. 
Career Day, 118 

Monavex, Manjorm. Family Living Programs for All 
Ages--Secondary Level, 491 

Morcan, Eroue jo. Moving Day in a House by the 
Sea, 419 

Monnis, Mary Ann. [Abstract of Doctisai Thesis}, 210; 
Thermal Insulation of Winter Coat Fabrics, 748 

Avice Jo. Regional Meeting Discusses Home 
Economics Aid to Peace, 615 

Canoumwe Brown. 
on Citizenship, 758 

Moving Day in a House by the Sea, 419 

Muneny, What Constitutes a Well-integrated 
Individual? 581 


Tennessee Association Aids State Civil De- 


Georgia HEIB’s Co-operate in 


Tenth Nationa! Conference 


Nacen, Jean Retailing Opportunities in Textiles and 
Clothing, 25 


National Conference on Citizenship, Tenth, 758 
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Meeting of NEA Home 
Ruth C. Cowles 


National Education Association: 
Economics Department [ed.], 347; 
Heads NEA Department [ed.), 695 

National Health Forum: “Forecasting America’s Health” 
Topic for 1955 National Health Forum [ed.], 48; Re- 
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Shall We Increase Our Dues? 
(Continued from page 722) 


the gross income from exhibits in 1955 was $93,- 
855.00, or more than one-third of our year's ex- 
penses. As a margin of safety we need to have 
membership and these two sources of income more 
nearly the same. 

Costs for Journat printing and distribution, 
staff's salaries, and general operating expenses 
have increased greatly. For example, our printer 
tells us that his firm estimates that printing costs 
are 150 per cent higher than they were in 1935-36. 
Naturally, such increased costs are reflected in the 
costs to the Association of the printing it must 
purchase. During this same period—1935-36 to 
1954-55—AHEA dues have increased from $3 
to $5 or 43 per cent. 

The salaries of headquarters staff have been 
increased since 1940. It must be remembered, 
however, that they will need to be further in- 
creased. If we are to keep the able and competent 
headquarters staff that we now have they must be 
pid salaries more comparable to those in similar 
positions in the Washington area. As the member- 
ship increases and further services are given to 
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the membership, there will be need of increasing 
the size of the headquarters staff. Only one 
permanent staff member has been added since 
1946 when the membership was 17,504. The 1954- 
55 membership was 22,544. 

Some members have suggested that the solu- 
tion to our need is more members; that we should 
make a more active drive for members. All of us 
recognize the value of a large membership, and we 
are anxious to draw more and more to the Associa- 
tion. However, proportionate increase in cost of 
supplies, services, and so forth, brought about by 
an increase in membership is not completely offset 
by the increase in income. Each member re- 
ceives more services in dollar value than she pays 
in dues. 

Finally, the program and services of the AHEA 
have been greatly expanded in recent years. The 
dues have not increased proportionately. Few 
among the membership wish to see the fine program 
curtailed. Many wish there were funds for the 
development of a broader program than we now 
have. An increase of two dollars per person per 
year in annual dues was the executive committee's 
proposal for improving the financial situation of 
AHEA. 
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THE AHEA SAGA and its 1955 supplement, 
THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION 1950-54, tell the story of AHEA 
from its forerunner movements through 1954. 
SAGA and supplement $2. Supplement alone 
50 cents. 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD PREPARATION. With 
its charming cover and 66 pages of food 
information, the HANDBOOK is an ideol 
“stocking stuffer” for everyone who buys 
ond prepares food. 50 cents. 


OPINION BUILDING. The perfect gift for 
poges bound in attroctive and white 
poper cover. 50 cents. 


Ww 
JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS. The ideo! 
“Journal of the Month” gift. Subscriptions 
in the USA or abroad, $6 per yeor. 
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Greeling of Season to 
Owe 1955 hdverlisers 


Our Readers appreciate the services to home 
economics which your continued interest provides. 
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lo Readers— 


National Canners Association 
National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers 


The New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University 


The Ohio State University 

Oregon State College 

Pet Milk Company 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Procter & Gamble 

Ralston Purina Company 

Sather Placement Service 

Schwartz Manufacturing Co. 

Seattle Times 

Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 

Singer Sewing Machine Company 

The Stout Institute 

Swift & Company 

Tampax Incorporated 

Texas State College for Women 

Unites' Fruit Company 

United States Army Medical Service 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 

University of Minnesota 

University of Wisconsin 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Company 

Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Whittier Coliege 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Kay Williams Personnel 

Youngstown Kitchens—Mullins Manufacturing 
Corporatien 


Watch the Journal for new products and new ideas offered by our 


advertisers during the coming year. 
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Holiday eati 

ting and drinki 

fall of di : king needn’ 
Sucaryt off calorie-free Su u serve are 
wholly natural swee Improved 
man . That means su rtaste...even when tness com- 
-~sweetened now include 
ever before! 


ae 
a 
= 
AND LIQUID - POW 
CALCIUM FORM DER 
TS 
a 
were's A NEW RECIPE pooKkteT TO MAKE 
7 SUGAR-RESTRICTED DIETING A PLEASURE 3 
booklet is filled with 


This beautiful full-color 
delicious sugar-!t" i for desserts, cas- 
salads, breads, and bev 
anberry arty Punch, Cinnamon pixie 
nge Nut Drops and Lemon Br 
Makes menu- 


nortH 
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